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Key to better research 


GETTING MORE OUT OF ENGINES AND FUELS is a basic aim of GM research. 
30 years ago experiments to eliminate “‘knock’’ led to tetraethyl lead. Continuing 
explorations brought higher compression ratios—greater efficiency, fuel economy. With 
related work by fuel « two gall of gasoline now do as much work in ’51 
GM cars as three in ’26 models. Continuing research will bring even higher economy. 





How fwo gatltons came to do the work of “ree 


| poner advances in automobile perform- 
ance do not often come about overnight. Most 
result from years of patient research. 


Typical is the long-continued engine-fuel eff- 
ciency study that now enables current General 
Motors cars to get as much as 50% more work out 
of a gallon of gasoline than their predecessors of 
twenty-five years ago. 


For the basic assignment of GM research is to 
be dissatisfied with things as they are—to keep 
applying the latest knowledge of physics and 


chemistry — to keep examining metals, plastics, 
finishes, every material and method of possible 
future use in cars. 


These research discoveries are the beginnings of 
better engineering and of better manufacturing. 
Out of their combined efforts come the steady 
year-by-year advances that add up to pacemaking 
improvements in quality, performance and value 
in all General Motors cars—and to something more. 


For these advances also help GM to do a better 
job supplying America’s needs in times of crisis. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC *« OLDSMOBILE «+ BUICK + CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER * GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Key to better engineering 


THE FIFTH WHEEL-—one of many devices 
used in 25,000-mile test drives at the GM 
Proving Ground. Practically frictionless, it 
enables engineers to gauge speed with ex- 
treme accuracy—helps measure fuel consump- 
tion. Typical of double-checks on every detail 
in engineering GM products. 


YOUR KEY TO 
GREATER VALUE 
the Key toa 


General Motors 


oj) Key to better manufacturing 


THIS PUSH-BUTTON GIANT typifies countless 
tools developed in GM’s search for ways to build 
better, fuel-thriftier engines. It swiftly shaves 
cylinder heads exactly—replacing a dozen slow 
milling machines. Such tools enable GM to do 4 
precision job on a mass scale in GM cars and 
military vehicles. 





This IBM electronic tube assembly cuts 
through the unknown like a rocket 
through the stratosphere. 


It probes the mysteries of the atom’s 
core; predicts critical wing flutter of fast 
aircraft; traces paths of light through a 
lens system; calculates trajectories of 
guided missiles; plots the course of planets 
for the navigator. 





It calculates payrolls, inventories, costs; > IBM Electronic Business Machines 
points out savings of time and money. ; vital defense weapons in the 


hands of our nation’s industrial 
engineers and scientists. 


These compact, pluggable units are the 
heart of IBM Electronic Calculators. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
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F | W, TELEGRAPH | 
RATES |: 


Mean Bigger Values for Everyone... 
MORE WORDS FOR YOUR MONEY! \ 


Here’s what revised Western 
Union rates offer you now! Read 
what business and personal 

users can get from liberal new word 
allowances. 
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(sel WERTON = Vs Businessman: Naturally, I use telegrams 


oe Pigg ke 8 often. More efficient and 
NIGHT LETTERS 








generally cost less than other forms of 


and bigger savings. 


0S rapid communication. The new word 
Now ; 50 allowances now give me greater latitude 


INSTEAD OF pace ag 
THIN EVERY CASE AT LESS 4 
en eee CHARGE FOR FIFTY WOR 





Secretary: Since the new, big word 
allowances, my firm plans on using Night 
Letters more than ever to get quick 

action overnight instead of in days. We 
find written-record telegrams invaluable 
—minimize errors—provide permanent 
reference. Now cost us less, too! 


Housewife: I find telegrams a great 

convenience for invitations, greetings, 
to “‘keep in touch”’ while traveling, and for 

all social purposes. It’s good to know 
T can now use as many “extra” words as I 
old and new rates in the chart below. Note that want for just pennies more. ; Fi 
in most cases, Telegrams now actually cost Ja 
less than before, for the same number of words. M 


Mileage Zones [15 Word Full Rate Message} 50 Word Night Letter u 
From Old Rate | New Rote | Old Rate | New Rate - 


= ud ' ' : s : 2 the orderly, attention-getting, written-record 2 


126 ; ‘ $0 ; Telegram with other forms of rapid communications. ser 
226 F ; 75 ; Now because they are a bigger value than ever... : 
426 d d 90 ‘ By 


751 ° ° 1.05 ° 
a : Se + Always use Telegrams 


1551 1.35 


eat, ‘ , Fo 
3 \ Go : 1.55 ; m 
i S=_| Ask your nearby Western Union office WESTERN UN, 10 |] Is 
_aaii£= for this revised rate schedule folder. 


Check with them for effective date of we 
new rates INTRASTATE. 
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SIDELINES 


5,000 foot-pounds a week 


ally cool). Tax-supported publicists, 
whose paper supply and time seems 
somewhat less limited than Forses’, 
have a superb talent for mass pro- 


THE OTHER day a burdened ForBEs 
secretary asked one of the editors, 
“What shall I do with all this junk?” 
She was loaded down with Mon- 
day’s stack—30 to 40 pounds—of 
press releases, pictures, brochures, 
ads, promotional pieces that Forbes, 
like all national magazines, is blessed 
with every day. 

To the girl, the bundle was a pain- 
ful, nail-breaking bore it took five 
hours just to open. To the army of 
public relations men and/or press 
agents, it was a living and a way of 
life; to the editors, a source of won- 
derment, frustrations—and some- 
times information. 

Forses weekly share of the 
“throwaway” printed word towers a 
good ten feet high, weighs 100-200 
pounds. Editors, famed more for 
sedentary habits than for muscular 
prowess, figure 5000 foot-pounds of 
energy is called for just to pass the 
bundle from desk to desk. 

Were one to sit down at 9 a.m. 
Monday to read through the pile in 
a normal work week (85 hours) he 
would do nothing but read (at 30 
seconds a page) until quitting time 
Friday, have enough left over to 
wile away Sunday afternoon and 
evening. 

As for the current paper shortage; 
in one year, Forbes intake inks up 
enough paper for a generous press 
run of From Here to Eternity. 

But, aside from the mathematical 
titillation, what’s in it all for us? 

As writers of investor information, 
it’s hard to get excited about blurbs 
urging us to “write greeting card 
rhymes for money,” “Mama’s new 
radio show,” or the record response 
to “chocolate covered cherries.” 
Neither can we fathom the corpo- 
rate connection pointed up by the 
“300 couples whose 50th wedding 
anniversaries coincided with the 
June Golden Anniversary of the 
modern marshmallow.” 

Our combined ingenuity has found 
no way to deepen stockholder aware- 
ness with pithy reporting of the 
pretzel’s origin or new schools in 
Dallas. No subscriber has troubled 
to ask “what they say about Amos 
’n’ Andy on television.” 

From Washington, fountainhead 
of a third of this educational flow, 





interest us), and theses on 
vanishing American wildlife 


partment findings (which 
(which leave us profession- 
eee 


issue late Commerce De- 


duction. Examples: daily reports 
from the departments of Interior, 
Agriculture, State, Treasury; the 
Federal Reserve; 100-page (1% 
pounds) articles on Army organiza- 
tion, weekly summaries from the 
AEC, CAB, CAA, FCC, OPS, NPA, 
etc., any one of which would fill a 
half-dozen issues of ForsEs. 


A remote, privately-held gadge- 
teer (assets, $30,000) in the back- 
woods (employees, 11) is sure his 
foreman’s promotion to superinten- 
dent warrants extensive coverage. 
To the carefully double-spaced, 
three-page story, his press represen- 
tative attaches John Foreman’s brief 
(4 pages) biography, a short (6 
pages) company history, a selection 
of three photographs (delicately re- 
touched), and a humble offer of ad- 
ditional information and _ pictures 
when needed. 

By way of ironic contrast, big, 
household-name corporations—whose 
very breath is news to investors— 
issue easy-to-read, paragraph-short 
announcements, hiding as much as 
they tell. Data is rarely com- 
plete, never printable, always = 
requires further legwork, re- 
search and verification. 


For the conscience-stricken 
editors, religiously eager to 
give Forses subscribers their 
money’s worth, this wealth of 
puff and punditry poses a 
Herculean challenge. To as- 
sure balanced, accurate cov- 
erage, every editor stands 
watchdog over a small group 
of companies, is answerable 
for all corporate activity un- 
der his eye. Each must 
plow through the daily 
stack, scan the ridiculous 
for fear of missing the 
sublime. Each garners the 
pertinent for his own in- 
dustrial field—profit state- 
ments, corporation plans, 
reports, stock changes, 
merger news—then passes 
the bundle on to his red- 
eyed colleagues, who re- 
peat the penance. An av- 
erage day’s patient dig- 
ging and careful selec- 
tion often turns up one 
useful or fileable release 
per man out of 100. 
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Any Questions? 


O.K., our neck is out. We don’t 
know all the answers on stocks 
and bonds—and don’t pretend to. 


But we've always felt that the 
more people know about the stock 
market and investing, the better 
it is for them, for us, and the 
whole country, too. 

That’s why we're willing to 
try to answer any questions you 
may have about our business... 

That’s why we’ve published a 
6,000-word advertisement called 
“W hat Everybody Ought to Know 
About This Stock and Bond Busi- 
ness” in 99 different newspapers 
from coast to coast. 

In it we answer the most com- 
mon questions we get asked . . . 
cover everything from what stocks 
are and why you should buy them, 
to how much they cost, why prices 
change, what dividends they pay. 

If you’d like a free copy of 
this advertisement in pamphlet 
form, just ask. And if you’ve got 
any questions of yourown—about 
the business in general, particu- 
lar securities, or your own in- 
vestments—just ask those, too. 


We'll do our best to answer 
them without charge or obliga- 
tion of any kind. 


Simply address the “MERRILL 
LYNCH MAN” at— 


Department SD-67 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 





READERS SAY: 





NAM 


May I congratulate you on your editorial 
about “.4/M. You expressed views which I, 
along with many others, have held for 
several years. I’m glad somebody had the 
guts to speak up. The surprising thing is 
that it hasn’t been done before. 

I get around the country quite a bit 
and talk with quite a few members of 
NAM. I have yet to meet one member of 
the NAM who will say a good word for 
Meas « —KEETON ARNETT, 

Fred Eldean Organization, 
New York, N. Y. 
Herewith, meet some.—Ep. 


I was very much surprised to read the 
other day in your interesting magazine 
what seems to me a very vitriolic and ill- 
considered attack on the NAM. I concede 
at the outset that the public attack on my 
good friend Charlie Wilson for his sup- 
port of price controls was, in my opinion, 
of doubtful wisdom. However, the views 
expressed by Mr. Bunting unquestionably 
represented the considered views of the 
NAM, and I think that this position is 
fundamentally sound, particularly in its 
stressing that the best way of fighting in- 
flation for the long pull is to increase pro- 
duction and not to interfere with it in so 
many ways, as is being done today. 

I have had a considerable amount of 
contact with NAM over the past ten years, 
and have been a Board member for about 
five, and I can testify that the Board and 
the committees have never been as repre- 
sentative of progressive business thinking 
as they are today. Ten years ago I think 
your criticism would have had much more 
merit, although even in that case I ques- 
tion whether a magazine like Forses, 
which purports to represent and work for 
the best interests of business, should play 
into the hands of Socialists and Left- 
Wingers by weakening the influence of 
the outstanding business organization in 
the country. It is easy, of course, to be 
critical of any organization which attempts 
to represent the conservative business 
viewpoint in this country, but NAM has 
to stand enough criticism from labor and 
government without such attacks from 
those we consider to be the friends of 
business. 

If NAM makes mistakes, as it undoubt- 
edly has and probably will again, the prop- 
er remedy is certainly a letter to the pres- 
ident or chairman of the board, where I 
am sure it will receive careful consider- 
ation. —Rosert E. Witson, 

Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 
Chicago, Ill. 


I read your editorial in one of your Au- 
gust issues, “The NAM Would Do Better 
Dead.” I understood your purpose was to 
shock the more conservative into thinking 
more in keeping with our times. I concur 
in this purpose. However, my reaction to 
your discussion of NAM was negative. 

Maybe many of the managers repre- 


sented on the Board of NAM have been 
too slow in accepting the change in ow 
political and social trends, but, on the 
whole, these are in the minority. 

Being the largest Association represent- 
ing manufacturers, this organization can 
be a force for good. It can clarify to man- 
agers of industry what is happening, and 
thus help to make better managers, neces- 
sary to progress. Consequently, I have 
felt the Association is worth saving through , 
using our efforts to correct its faults. 

I suspect you will disagree with me in 
this and, in doing so, keep in mind I have 
nothing but the highest respect for the 
judgment of yourself and your editors. In 
any event, any difference in opinioa will 
help to make us each better informed. 

—MELvin H. Baker, pres, 
National Gypsum Co,, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


My line of thinking on occasions has 
been contrary to the majority of the mem- 
bers of NAM’s taxation committee. How- 
ever, being a democratic organization, we 
have always voted as a committee to 
further tax legislation that has only the 
approval of the majority. 

I would venture to say that individuals 
on this taxation committee are better than 
80% representatives of small business and 
a majority decision by this group when in 
session definitely could not be construed as 
being controlled by “the heavy dues-pay- 
ing group.” —F. R. Juss, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 
Wells Manufacturing Corp., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 


The members of the NAM realize their 
organization is not perfect, but its consci- 
entious members are working together try- 
ing to save our country from Socialism and 
Communism. —L. K. Po ano, 

Assistant to the President 
Ray-O-Vac Co., 
Madison, Wis. 


There won’t be much in America left to 
fight for . . . if America has too many 
turn-coats like Ex-G. E. Wilson and now 
ForRBEs. —F. D. Kine, 

The Railways Ice Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


The limited time I have spent on the 
Board of Directors has convinced me that 
they are a hard-working group whose ac- 
tions are not dictated and, therefore, I am 
sure this group will welcome any construc- 
tive suggestions you might make. 

—Terry W. Kuan, vice-pres., 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 


At a time when believers in free entef- 
prise ought to be putting up a united 
front, it is both distressing and discour- 
aging to read your editorial [“The NAM 
Would Do Better Dead,” Aug. 15] im 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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NEWEST “GETAWAY” TEST helps measure engine response. 





HOW CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


DEVELOPED MORE EFFICIENT CAR ENGINES 





When this Plymouth Cranbrook starts forward, the long 
tape runs through an electronic machine which mea- 
sures how far the car moves in each 1/30th of a second. 
Constant testing leads to superior performance in all 
Chrysler-made engines, from the new and sensational 
Chrysler 180-hp. FirePower to the 97-hp. Plymouth 
engine with its high 7.0 to 1 compression ratio. 


CAR WITH 9 GAS TANKS. This unique test helps engineers 
make engines use fuel more efficiently. Each of this 
De Soto’s 9 special tanks feeds gasoline to the engine 
at certain speeds, while electronic machines record 
exact amount of gas used. With this information, 
Chrysler Corporation engineers can improve carburetors 
to give best performance at speeds most people drive. 


‘in World War II, brings this behind-the- 


The engineering story behind high-compression power plants 
that squeeze more power and performance from fuel 








Charles Kerlee, official Navy photographer 


scenes picture story from Chrysler Corpora- 
tion —the story of great engines that offer 
brilliant performance in the new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars. 


= 


NEW TYPE OF ENGINE, the 180-hp. FirePower. Engineer Philip M. 
Rothwell points to dome-shaped combustion chamber developed 
by Chrysler to squeeze more power from each drop of gasoline. 
The FirePower, like every Chrysler Corporation engine, runs 
brilliantly on regular fuel. Chrysler high-compression engine 
research and development began in 1924, is reflected in today’s 
powerful Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars. 








C 1 RYS | ER F ) RP 0) RAT | 0) N engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, 
DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines ° Oilite Powdered Metal Products 
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Mopar Parts & Accessories ° Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration ° Cycleweld 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS ~*~ 









Who will be our next President? 


A quess: More likely Eisenhower or Tru- 
men than Taft, Stassen, Dewey or Mac- 
r. 


Revelations have proved political cor- 
ruption shockingly scandalous. 


Republicans will doubtless feature this 


a@s an issue. 


Federal spending continues to run ruin- 
ously riotous. 


Prediction: Russia won’t force us into 
war. 


Labor’s protests against dearer living 
are hypocritical. 


Infliction of constantly ascending wages 
is the main cause. 


Lewering—broadening—the personal in- 
eeme tax base looms as inevitable. 


Purchase of E bonds is patriotic. 


My personal opinion is that Acheson 
has been overmuch condemned. 


One of America’s worst blots: auto 
fatalities. 

Most of them are inexcusable, spring 
from bad manners, selfishness. 

Keep out of debt if possible. 


Eisenhower, up against one of the most 
difficult, delicate jobs in all history, is 
performing amazingly diplomatically, 
effectively. 


“Commodity Credit Corporation Lost 
$845,599,000 Last Year.” 


Our two most prosperous classes: farm- 
ers, unioneers. 


Worst off: the many millions restricted 
to fixed incomes. 


Britain's dire experience with national- 
ization should cool Truman’s Socialistic 
leanings. 

Also voters’. 


Two real, able patriotic statesmen: Sen- 
ator Austin, John Foster Dulles. 


New autos will be less plentiful next 
year. 


Prephecy: Communism will not triumph. 
—B.C.F. 








THE BUSINESS PIPELINE 





SECURITIES FLOOD 

Business expansion is being reflected 
in new security offerings. Total for this 
years second quarter hit $2.4 billion, 
compared with $2.3 billion for the same 
period in 1950. Common stock flota- 
tions of $440 million were the largest 
in any quarter since 1930, almost half 
of them being accounted for by public 
utility issues. Preferred stock issues to- 
taled $200 million, while debt issues 
ran to $1.8 billion. Securities offered 
by manufacturing companies (mainly 
steel, rubber and petroleum) amounted 
to $1.2 billion. Significant trend: pri- 
vately-placed issues accounted for $1.3 
billion, or 52%, the highest level since 
1934. 


PRIVATE PLACEMENTS 

Private sales of securities to institu- 
tions first appeared in the mid-1930s, 
in recent years have constituted nearly 
half of all corporate issues. As out- 
lined in a Blyth & Co. study, advan- 
tages are many: it’s quick and easy for 
management, insofar as agreement on 
a deal is concerned. Covenants can 
usually be modified for good and rea- 
sonable cause. It’s also handy in the 
case of smaller, less established busi- 
nesses with unusual flotations which 
simply would not go in the public mar- 
kets. Moreover, “Federal tax policies 
favor the borrower in business, enhance 
the leverage value to stockholders of a 
capitalization which includes a reason- 
able proportion of long-term borrow- 
ings.” In all, there are probably a hun- 
dred institutional buyers of private 
placements—life, fire and casualty in- 
surance companies; trust funds, church, 
fraternal and educational endowments; 
and the newest Goliath of investments, 
corporate pension funds. 


UNSUSPECTED DANGER 

“Businessmen have been so busy 
fighting inflation in the obvious quar- 
ters that they may not be aware of 
how badly it threatens them in an un- 
suspected quarter like fire.” Thus warns 
H. G. Kemper, Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Co. Checking 100 good-sized 
firms he found that 56% were under- 
insured, only 2% had up-to-date ap- 
praisals on plant values. 


WHAT’S YOUR $ WORTH? 

The cost of living dollar, generally 
rated as worth about 54 cents in pre- 
war purchasing power, is really worth 
varying amounts, depending upon what 
you spend it for. Northwestern National 
Life Insurance researchers find that if 
you buy food, the dollar is worth 43 
cents. It buys 44 cents worth if you're 
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building a home, but as rent money it’s 
worth 77 cents. When you equip your 
home, your dollar buys 48 cents worth, 
while it shrinks to 50 cents if you buy 
clothing or coal. You hit the jack-pot 
in paying gas and electric bills, the dol- 
lar going up to $1.01 in value. 


PROFIT GUSHERS 

First-half earnings of 30 leading oil 
companies rose 42% to $999 million. 
Surveying future industry prospects, 
Chase National Bank’s petroleum ex- 
perts figure it’s on the way toward the 
best year in history. Estimated eam- 
ings for the full year: $2.1 billion. Oi 
companies paid out $349 million in 
common stock dividends, up 28% from 
the first six months of 1950, but this 
figure represented only 35% of available 
net. Retained earnings will help most 
firms to pay for planned expansion 
without borrowing. Capital expendi- 
tures are expected to run higher than 
last year’s $1.8 billion. 


TAX BITE SHARPER 

Total tax burden, says the National 
Industrial Conference Board, is now 
around 25 cents of each dollar of na- 
tional income, almost as high as the 
War II peak. Before the war, the tax 
load was only 17 cents; in 1929, ll 
cents. There’s been a shift, too, in the 
proportion of the government's tax take. 
It's now 70% (20 years ago: 34%), 
while state and local taxes take 15% 
each (16% and 50% respectively, 20 
years ago). Taxes by all levels of gov- 
ernment hit a record high Jast year of 
$54.6 billion. Federal share was $37.6 
billion for fiscal 1950, jumped to $50.4 
billion for the year ended June 30, 
1951. 


LARGER STAKE 

Role of life insurance companies as 
a source of funds is growing, with new 
investments for the first half of 1951 
amounting to $10.8 billion. Nearly half 
of this sum is accounted for by U.S. 
Government securities. However, the 
companies bought $1.4 billion of im- 
dustrial bonds, nearly twice the acquisi- 
tions made last year. Mortgage financ- 
ing of $2.9 billion was half again as 
much as in the first six months of 1950. 
Only drop registered was in common 
stocks, the $138 million bought com- 
paring with $274 in the same period 
last year. Total mortgage holdings are 
$18 billion. Also held are $11.7 bil- 
lion in government securities, $10.4 bil- 
lion in utility bonds, $10.1 billion i 
industrial bonds, $3.1 billion in rail- 
road bonds, $2 billion in common 
stocks. 
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ENGINE CHARLEY’S ANALYSIS 
Midst the pros and cons over infla- 
tion, General Motors chief Charles E. 
Wilson has written a letter to a friend 
regarding criticism of his company’s 
escalator wage contract as an infla- 
tionary factor. Says Wilson: “From a 
strictly inflationary point of view, I am 
quite sure that the extra dividend Gen- 
eral Motors paid last year was one of 
the most inflationary things that Gen- 
eral Motors had anything to do with 
in 1950, although there was no general 
criticism for paying such dividends.” 
He goes on to point out that increas- 
ing the dividend $2 a share put an 
additional $176 million more purchas- 
ing power into the hands of stockhold- 
ers, while the 5 cent wage boost 
granted had the effect of putting $40 
million into the hands of employees. 
Wilson also believes that the existence 
of such a contract has kept wages from 
rising as much as they might have. 


UP ON THE FARM 

Dept. of Agriculture sees farm ‘in- 
come this year almost as high as 1947’s 
record $17.8 billion. Land values are 
also up 17% over last year. Meantime, 
the Commodity Credit Corp. reports a 
net realized loss of $345 million in 
carrying out farm price support pro- 
grams in the year ending June 30, up 
almost $100 million from last year. The 
farmer's cost of doing business has 
gone up, so Congress has doubled the 
farm loan limit. Says Farmers Home 
Administration chief Dillard B. Las- 
seter: “A farmer who required a $3,500 
loan in 1946 for annual operating ex- 
penses and the purchase of machinery 
and livestock, would have required a 
loan of $5,900 for the same purpose 
in 1951.” 


BLUE NOTE 

Decline in industrial production dur- 
ing the summer has been sharper than 
previously anticipated. Latest National 
Association of Purchasing Agents’ re- 
port reveals that order backlogs have 
dropped steadily for six months. Pro- 
duction has been dropping for three 
months, but does not yet match the 
drop-off of new orders. There is still a 
sizable gap between these two impor- 
tant manufacturing factors. Normally, 
say purchasing men, anticipation of a 
brisk pickup in fall business would find 
August inventories on the rise, with 
lengthening forward commitments. 
Neither of these were in evidence. In- 
ventories fell off for the fourth consecu- 
tive month; and buying policy is being 
reduced to the shortest possible pro- 
curement range. While not expecting a 
bust, such optimism as is found in ‘the 
August reports “seems to be based on 

e expectations of the numerous busi- 
ness forecasters, rather than on cur- 
rently favorable factors.” 
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1 IF YOUR OWN RECORDS WENT UP IN SMOKE, What would you do? 
43 out of 100 businesses whose records are lost by fire just don’t reopen. 


wt TES 








2 BUT YOUR BUILDING is 
“fireproof”? Better know, 
now, that this simply means 
that a fire which starts in 
your office will be walled-in 
and intensified. 





Mosler “A” Label Record Safe 
with built-in money chest for com- 
bined protection against fire and 
burglary 


World’s largest builders of safes and vaults . . . Mosler built the U. S. Gold Stora, 
at Ft. Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at 


3 AND YOU'RE ALREADY put- 
ting records in a safe or 
metal container? Fine—un- 
til temperatures get above 
350° F. Then, an dia, heavy- 
walled ineffective safe acts 
as an incinerator. 


4 YOU'RE COVERED by fire 
insurance? Read your pol- 
icy. You'll find you have to 
prepare a proof-of-loss state- 
ment to collect fully. How 
could you—with records in 
ashes? 


THINK what you'd be up against without your Accounts 
Receivable Ledgers, your Tax and Inventory Records 
and other vital business papers! 

Don’t gamble another day... or night. Protect your 
records and the future of your business with a modern 
MOSLER “A” LABEL RECORD SAFE. The “‘A” Label is your 
assurance that this safe has passed the independent 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. severest test for fire, im- 
pact and explosion. Look for this label on your safe. 


Every business needs this protection. Get it today. 


% Mosler Safe “”” 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


: The Mosler Safe Company 


pes DepartmentF-9,Hamilton, Ohio 






Vaults 


iroshima 


Please send me free booklet—giving the latest authentic information on | 
~. how to protect the vital records on which my business depends. 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs 
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CAVE OF THE WINDS. This largest “supersonic”? wind tunnel in 
the world—at the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, Lewis Laboratory, Cleveland—is capable of providing 
air velocities up to twice the speed of sound for aeronautical 
research. The tunnel’s testing chamber measures 8 by 6 feet, 
and has flexible walls of highly-polished U-S’S Stainless Steel 
plates, specially made by U.S. Steel for this vital defense project. 


NEW WAY TO GATHER GOoBERS. This new peanut combine 


threshes along the row where the peanuts are grown, gathers 
‘up nut-laden vines, picks them clean, and deposits the mulch 
to condition the soil for the next crop. In tests, it has reduced 
harvesting man-hours per acre from 30 to 4, lets two men do 
the work of 12, saves $40 an acre. By supplying steel for such 
equipment, U.S. Steel helps build a more productive America. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY ¢ AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY ¢ CONSOLIDATED WESTERN 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY © UNION SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY e¢ UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 
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So well... 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. Here you are looking 
into the driving gears of a 10-ton vertical 
closing machine, making U-S’S T1icErR BRAND 
Elevator Rope to lift and lower the elevators 
in many of our country’s famous skyscrapers. 
This equipment also manufactures general 
hoisting rope for applications such as the 
cranes shown in illustration at right, Whether 
you need enormous steel cables to support a 
bridge, or wire that’s finer than a human hair, 
United States Steel manufactures a wire 
suited to your special requirements. 


GIANT SHEEPSFOOT ROLLER. Army Engineers 
find this odd-looking, 36-ton steel roller a 
very useful tool for compacting and leveling 
off fill in the construction of airstrips. Al- 
though the defense program will require in- 
creasing amounts of steel, the constantly- 
expanding steel-producing facilities of United 
States Steel should enable it to supply steel 
for many essential everyday uses, too. 


HOW TO SWING A STEEPLE 80 FEET UP. Here are two cranes completing the 80-foot 
lift of a prefabricated steel steeple, and about to swing it over its base. United 
States Steel has won a world-wide reputation as fabricators and erectors of 


steel work for everything from football stadia to church steeples, from bridges 
to television towers. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT STEEL 


In 1951, the American steel industry must 
be able to purchase 30 million tons of 
high grade scrap outside the industry, if 
it is to achieve the record steel production 
goals set for it by our defense program. 
Memo to manufacturers, farmers and pro- 
prietors of auto “graveyards”: Turn in 
your scrap! It means money for you, more 
steel for America! 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping tp Posll a Better hes This trade-mark is your guide 


to quality steel 


STEEL CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY * GUNNISON HOMES, INC. © NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY ¢ OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY © VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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BEDFORD FOR JOHNSTON? 

Clay P. Bedford’s name is being fea- 
tured in more Defense Production Ad- 
ministration news releases, and it’s 
likely that this well-known industrialist 
will take the place, on the front pages, 
of Eric Johnston, the Economic Stabili- 
zation Director, who has announced his 
retirement. 

It’s now possible that Johnston, who 
was the No. 1 fair-haired boy among 
the controllists a few months ago, will 
revert to type and blast the Adminis- 
tration, 4 la Alan Valentine, once he is 
outside the government. He'll return to 
his motion picture public relations post, 
with headquarters here. 

Bedford, new deputy DPA adminis- 
trator for procurement and production, 
says the Production Executive Commit- 
tee has three basic goals: 

1. The short-range goal of breaking 
immediate bottlenecks and meeting cur- 
tent schedules of defense production. 

2. The longer-range goal of expand- 
ing our industrial facilities so that we 
can, as soon as possible, fill both our 
military needs and our essential civilian 
needs. 

8. In connection with both, to set a 
steady pace of increasingly greater pro- 
duction from the present and new fa- 
cilities as they come into being so that 
we can get the maximum utility from 
all our plants and factories throughout 
the country. 


NONFARM BUILDING 

More than a fourtlt of all privately- 
financed non-farm dwellings started in 
the U. S. during 1949 were built by 
non-professionals—persons who built 
houses for their own families, acting 
as their own general contractors, and, 
in some cases, doing part of the con- 
struction themselves, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Units started by operative builders— 
erecting homes for sale or rent—com- 
prised about half of the homes started 
during the period. Dwellings started in 
1949 by general contractors—those 
built to order or for promoters to sell 


or rent—made up the remaining fourth. 

Preliminary results of the research 
project, first of its kind ever conducted 
on a comprehensive nationwide basis, 
also disclose that the 988,880 privately- 
financed non-farm dwellings started in 
1949 were built by 400,000 different 
firms and individuals, only 120,000 of 
whom were engaged commercially in 
the residential building industry. 

Owner-builders numbered 270,000. 
Their operations were particularly sig- 
nificant outside of metropolitan areas 
where they comprised three-fourths of 
the builders and erected 60 per cent 
of the dwellings. 

The residential building industry in 
1949 was composed largely of small 
firms. Ninety per cent of the 1949 resi- 
dential building companies started less 
than 10 dwelling units each during the 
year (apartments as well as single-fam- 
ily dwellings), but they were respon- 
sible for only a third of the 700,000 
units started by the industry. Almost 
half (46 per cent) started only one 
house each, and accounted for only 
eight per cent of the industry volume. 
Many of the small firms were active for 
only part of the year, or did residen- 
tial building as a sideline. A small frac- 
tion of the builders (about 1,000, or 
less than one per cent of the total) 
built one-third of all the dwellings 
started by residential building com- 
panies. 


WHAT’S THIS? DEPARTMENT 

Representatives George H. Bender 
(R.-O.), the Congressman-at-large from 
the Buckeye State, who has taken to 
putting one-paragraph inserts in the 
Congressional Record each week, re- 
cently labeled one of his choice para- 
graphs “Department of What’s This?” 
and declaimed: “Mr. Speaker, Army 
engineers figured 182 projects would 
cost $2,500,000,000 when they asked 
Congress to approve them. They now 
say the cost will be almost six billions. 
Eight hundred million dollars of this 
come from poor engineering. Do we 
need new engineers or not?” 
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CO-OP TAX 

President Truman’s letter to James 
G. Patton, president of the National 
Farmers’ Union, in which Truman ex- 
pressed hope that Congress would not 
tax farm co-ops in such a way as to 
affect their “most effective functioning 
as a means of achieving economy, sta- 
bility, and security for American agri- 
culture,” was interpreted here as a mild 
slap at Secretary of the Treasury John 
Snyder, who had recommended taxing 
farm co-operatives, among other tax- 
exempt groups. 

The Senate Committee on Finance 
has agreed to remove the exemption 
now granted to cooperatives under 
Paragraph 101 (12) of the Internal 
Revenue Code under the following cir- 
cumstances: (1) where more than five 
per cent of the co-op’s members are 
not individuals; (2) where the total 
assets of the co-op, exclusive of inven- 
tory, amount to $100,000 or more. But 
the form of the proposed Federal tax 
on such co-ops would be very mild, be- 
ing limited to a tax on undistributed 
dividends not paid to patrons in cash 
or merchandise within 75 days after the 
year in which the patronage occurred. 
The co-op also would have the tax ad- 
vantage of patronage dividends paid 
out in the form of irrevocable obliga- 
tions redeemable with interest (three 
per cent or more) within a period of 
not more than two years after the 
patronage occurred. 


UTILITY SALE BUCKED 

Strong opposition to the sale of 
Washington Water Power Co. to public 
utility districts has been pointed up at 
a hearing before the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission. State and mu- 
nicipal officials, as well as stockholder 
groups of the parent, American Power 
and Light Co., took exception to any 
proposal to sell the Washington state 
utility assets to PUDs. 

A representative of Spokane, Wash., 
told the SEC that “public interest re- 
quires an end to the uncontrolled at- 
tempts by American to negotiate il- 
legal or questionable sales of Washing- 
ton Water Power Co.” He cited the re 
cent attempt of American to sell the 
power company’s Spokane properties 
to a public utility district, and the tax- 
payers’ and consumers’ injunction suit 
in the superior court of Washingto» 
which held up the sale. This ruling 
was not appealed. 

Eastern Washington utility districts 
are still “aggressively endeavoring” to 
purchase common stock of the Wash- 
ington Water Power Co., Howard 
Aller, president of American Power & 
Light Co., testified. He urged the SEC 
to refrain from ordering the immediate 
distribution of the operating utility's 
common stock to the stockholders of 
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American Power & Light, which owns 
all the common stock of the Washing- 
ton Water Power Co., asking that the 
parent company be given until January 
1, 1952, to make a deal with the utility 
districts before being forced to go 
ahead with its own dissolution under 
the Holding Company Act. He said the 
company directors still are receptive to 
any offer for the Washington Water 
Power Co. stock which would be “not 
less attractive” than the offer made 
earlier this year by the utility districts 
but subsequently blocked. That trans- 
action would have netted the company 
about $61,000,000. 

State of Idaho opposed sale of the 
Washington properties alone, which 
would split Washington Water Power 
properties. Robert E. Smylie, Idaho At- 
torney General, said that any proposal 
to split the operating property at the 
Idaho-Washington line would reduce 
the Washington Water Power Co. to 
“an uneconomic and _ unserviceable 
monstrosity.” He urged pro rata dis- 
tribution of the Washington company’s 
stock to existing stockholders of Amer- 
ican. Representatives of Electric Bond 
& Share Co., which owns substantial 
American stock, likewise favored such 
pro rata distribution of American’s 
stock. They declared that any sale of 
Washington Water Power to public 
utility districts in that state would be 
illegal under the laws of Idaho. 

Meanwhile, AP&L asked SEC to or- 
der Electric Bond to get rid of its Amer- 
ican stock and stop blocking American’s 
sale of Washington Water common. 


RUBBER FUTURE ELASTIC 


Rubber outlook is so good that NPA 
officials, after duly pinching them- 
selves, amended the rubber order, M-2, 
to eliminate all controls on the con- 
sumption of natural rubber latex. 

Stuart Symington, the rescuer of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
startled some rubber industry observers 
by his announcement that Uncle Sam 
was thinking seriously of selling the 
synthetic rubber industry which was 
built up hurriedly during World War 
II. He pointed out that the present 
operations are under private control 
and that it is believed strongly in Fed- 
eral circles that, with proper safeguards, 
the plants could be sold to private in- 
dustry. The industry is interested, of 
course, in the “safeguards,” which Con- 
gress naturally would have to approve. 

Incidentally, RFC’s action in raising 
the price of general purpose (GR-S) 
synthetic rubber from 24% to 26 cents 
a pound likely will not affect synthetic 
tubber consumption adversely, since 
there is a demand for virtually all that 
is being produced. GR-S output is be- 
ing increased from 760,000 long tons 
per year to 860,000 long tons per year, 
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The Brady Manufacturing 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, was 
in urgent need of additional 
manufacturing space. In 


4 just one work week from the 


time -the foundation was 
ready, this 80 x 100-foot 
Quonset was in use by the 
company. 





Cornell-Dubilier Electric 
Corp., South Plainfield, |. 
N. J., has been able to ex- |. 
pand its activities speedily | 
and economically with 
Quonset 40 buildings. This 
40 x 200 Quonset took only 
19 days to erect, including 
insulation, lining, and 
utility installation. 





5 Peveetn industrial needs for additional space are immediate 
needs—for today’s production is moving into high gear. Time 
spent in waiting for new construction is time lost from productive 


output. 


That’s why Quonsets are the ideal answer to the nation’s need 
for fast expansion of warehouse and manufacturing facilities. They 
go up quickly—in days instead of months. Framed of N-A-X HIGH- 
TENSILE steel, Quonsets are permanent, durable, non-combustible 


buildings requiring little upkeep. 


A Quonset building is usually completed and occupied in less time 
than it takes to do the preliminary work on ordinary structures. 
Let Quonsets save you time and money. Write us today. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION (ie 


Stran-Steel Division ¢ eae em 29, Michigan 
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Industrial Sites in 
America’s Third Largest Market 


the LOS ANGELES area 


Unprecedented industrial growth of 
this area in recent years, together 
with the large increase in population, 
creates an unusual opportunity for 
‘new or expanding industries. 


Here will be found dependable rail 
transportation, industrial power, a 
supply of labor, port facilities for for- 
eign trade and, within the immediate 
area, a constantly growing market 
for manufactured and processed 
commodities. 


Union Pacific foresaw the potential 


PASADENA 











GLENDALE 


LOS ANGELES 
VERNON 


SOUTHGATE 
PARAMOUNT 


LOS ANGELES 
HARBOR 


dale and Pasadena, California. 





LONG BEACH 


OTHER industrial sites served by Union Pacific 
in southern California are available in Long 
Beach, Los Angeles Harbor, Paramount, South 
Gate, Vernon, Pomona, Ontario, Riverside, 
Anaheim, Fullerton, La Habra, Whittier, Glen- 


opportunities here . . . acquired and 
developed sites for the industries-to- 
come. Today these sites accommodate 
some of the nation’s leading compa- 
nies. Among them are Continental Can 
Co., Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
General Motors Corporation, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Quaker Oats Co., Rath Packing 
Co., Sears, Roebuck and Co., and 
Willard Storage Battery Co. 

A few choice sites are still available 
in these properties, all with depend- 
able Union Pacific rail service. 
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LA HABRA RIVERSIDE 


FULLERTON 
ANAHEIM 





* System-wide, Union Pacific's 
industrial plant opportunities 
include sites in these twelve 
States: CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, 
IDAHO, IOWA, KANSAS, MONTANA, 
NEBRASKA, NEVADA, OREGON, 
UTAH, WASHINGTON and WYOMING. 


For detailed, confidential information please write: 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, ROOM 168 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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with all plants in the government pro- 
gram now reactivated and in operation. 
Rubbermen could not stretch out in 
the full luxury of relaxation, however. 
In a violent “minority opinion” on ‘the 
latex situation, Senator Lyndon John- 
son (Dem.-Texas) and his Armed Ser- 
vices Committee shouted that stockpile 
needs were 80% unfilled during the first 
year of Korean war, claimed any “busi- 
ness as usual” orders by NPA were en- 
tirely out of order. 


CANS CANNED 
Under a 12-month program outlined 
here by the National Production Au- 
thority, more cans will be produced in 
that period than in any previous four 
quarters, it is said, although due to in- 
creasing demands, restrictions still must 
be continued on less-essential uses. 
Order M-25, which sets the pattern 
of production and use of cans for the 
year beginning October 1, will bring 
allocations of between 4,000,000 and 
4,400,000 tons for steel for can pro- 
duction in that period—more than has 
been used in any previous year. 
Biggest reason for the demand is 
created by the nation’s increased food 
production program. Supply of cans 
for less-essential products will remain 
below the peak levels of recent years. 


COKE UP | 
Defense Solid Fuels Administrator 
Charles W. Connor is most optimistic 
about coke. He and Secretary of the In- 
terior Chapman predicted that produc- 
tion of it would reach an all-time peak 
of about 80 million tons this year. 
This will be 10 per cent over 1950 
and about seven per cent over the pre- 
vious peak year output of 74,861,928 
tons in 1948, declared Connor, adding 
that more than 450 new slot-type coke 
ovens have been brought into produc- 
tion in 1951 to date, adding almost 
7,500 tons a day to coke capacity. 
The increase in oven coke production 
is aiding in the output of such byprod- 
ucts as benzol, which is vital in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber, plas- 
tics, and dyes. Benzol output of coke 
ovens set an all-time record of close to 
90,000,000 gallons in first half of ‘51. 


HOW TO GET CLEARED 

To help businessmen bidding on de- 
fense contracts, the Office of Industrial 
Security of the Munitions Board, De- 
partment of Defense, has prepared a 
booklet, “How to be Cleared for Han- 
dling Classified Military Information 
Within Industry,” which may be ob- 
tained from the U. S. Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., at 10 cents. 

Clearance is required before a bid- 
der is given information on products 





classified as “confidential,” or “secret.” 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


“With all thy getting, get understanding”’ 





OUR TOLERANT PUBLISHING POLICY 


Seldom in the last third-of-a-century has anything printed 
in Forses incited more furore, more criticism, more con- 
demnation than the editorial, “NAM Would Do Better 
Dead,” written by my son, Malcolm, who runs this publi- 
cation in my absence. Frankly, being an old-timer, an old 
fogey, I personally would not have written it. But I did not 
forbid its publication, when submitted to me while I was 
in Europe, not only because I have long felt that NAM in 
the past was unconscionably reactionary and that its pro- 
nouncements had become anachronistic, unpalatable, unwise 
in our changed world, but because, as the owner of ForBEs, 
I have always pursued a most tolerant policy towards our 
writers. They have consistently been accorded maximum 
latitude to express their own convictions, provided these 
did not conflict with our fundamental principles. 

New brains, new ideas, thank heaven! The younger gen- 
eration have more at stake in shaping the future of America 
and the world than we who have passed the Biblical allotted 
span of three-score-years-and-ten. Therefore, I do not feel 
justified in suppressing new blood, ideas, ideals. 

Very often we receive letters from subscribers pointing 
out that our financial experts sometimes voice opinions 
which conflict with one another. My philosophy doesn’t 
permit me to rule with an iron hand, to blue pencil arbi- 
trarily the sincere convictions of our eminent financial 
writers. 

That this broad-gauge policy has proved wise is indicated 
by the fact that our publication’s circulation has reached 
its highest. peak in our long history, that more new readers 
are being attracted monthly than ever before, that renewal 
of subscriptions is breaking all records. 

I detest dictatorship. 


HOW DOES EUROPE REGARD US? 


A reader asks me to tell how Europe regards the United 
States. 

As I did not visit any Continental countries, I do not 
feel qualified to talk authoritatively about them. But I can 
speak from first-hand investigation, knowledge, of Britons’ 
attitude towards us. 


Two schools of thought exist there. The more enlightened . 


people recognize the immeasurable assistance, succor, we 
have provided. But the majority of rank-and-file champions 
of the Socialistic Government dislike, distrust, deprecate 
our Marshall Plan and other forms of billion-dollar spend- 
ing on behalf of Britain. They profess that they suspect our 
motives. They bitterly resent playing second-fiddle to Amer- 
ica. Our gigantic contributions have incited in them an in- 
feriority complex. Britain having for so many decades “ruled 
the waves” and a large part of the world, they now are 
resentful that the United States has become dominant, the 
richest, mightest nation, enjoying standards of living not 
approached in Britain or elsewhere. 

Frankly, they envy rather than love us. 
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by B. C. FORBES 


FREEDOM ON THE ASCENDANT? 


You will doubtless recall the hub-bub raised over the 
“theft” of the “Stone of Scone” from Westminster Abbey. 
That incident, in common with many, many other recent 
developments, deeply signifies the present-day quest for, 
insistence upon, freedom by “subjugated” peoples all over 
the world. Since the end of World War II, the number of 
colonial and other peoples long existent under the aegis of 
established powers who have determined to break the yoke 
has been without parallel in all history. 

This inherent love of freedom inspires me to hope, even 
believe, that ruthlessly dictatorial Russia will not succeed 
in subjugating her satellites to slavery permanently. My 
prediction is that Stalin is destined, if he lives some more 
years—or his successor—to be dethroned as was Hitler, Mus- 
solini and other overweening overlords of the past. 

Scotland’s complaint is that the English Parliament does 
not accord her adequate consideration, that London does 
not grasp her local needs, her aspirations, that she is, in 
effect, subject to suffering from outside domination. I can- 
not conceive the breaking up of the United Kingdom. But 
from all I heard and saw in Scotland this Summer, and 
giving full consideration to world history, ancient and mod- 
ern, I do believe that England, by and by, will have to make 
very real concessions to Scotland’s aspirations. 


* 
Strive to repay, in some little part, your 
heritage from past benefactors. 
* 


TO HEARST’S CREDIT 


The death of William Randolph Hearst (88) has evoked 
a spate of criticism, condemnation, vituperation. Based on 
long, intimate association with him as a writer, I want to 
record some things to his credit. 

Not wholly without justification, he is depicted as having 
been a dictator. But I never, in my own long contacts, found 
him so. I emphatically stipulated before accepting an invi- 
tation to write for his publications that, as his chief business 
and financial editor, I would never, never write anything 
but my own sincere views, would not parrot his. Never once 
did he attempt to influence, coerce me. 

One illuminating incident: Early in World War I, a dele- 
gation arrived in New York to espouse a proposed half- 
billion-dollar Anglo-French loan. America was then in eco- 
nomic doldrums, very deep doldrums, with excruciating un- 
employment. I was all for the loan. I wrote a two-column 
article championing it, for publication one Monday morning. 
Hysterically, around Sunday midnight, the editor in charge 
of the New York American rushed into my office and, tear- 
ing his hair, announced that The Chief had wired peremp- 
tory instructions to oppose the loan. “What am I to do?” 
he asked, excitedly. 

“Keep calm,” I replied. “I am responsible for what I 
write, not you. When Mr. Hearst reaches New York I'll 


see him, tell him that I can do no other than endorse the 
flotation here of such a loan.” 

I promptly saw Mr. Hearst. Before I could finish one 
sentence, he smilingly told me: “You regard me as entirely 
irresponsible in this matter. Continue to write your views.” 

Later, the famous Sir Edward Holden, head of one of 
Britain’s greatest banks, and a member of the Anglo-French 
delegation, got into touch with me, requesting that I ar- 
range, most secretly, a session between him and Mr. Hearst. 
I did. 

Every day the Hearst papers had been carrying a full- 
page vituperative attack, bristling with Billingsgate, on the 
proposed loan. That evening I casually dropped in to see 
the man in charge of the editorial page, asked: “Well, I 
suppose we will have another 7-column editorial rave 
against the loan?” 

Raising his eyebrows, he replied: “Something mysterious 
must have happened! We had a full-page editorial ready 
for tomorrow morning. But late this afternoon Mr. Hearst 
cancelled it, giving instructions to publish only a mild two- 
column editorial.” 

No other full-page blast ever appeared. The loan went 
through. 

Even the most acid of commentators agree that Hearst 
was a generous employer, that he greatly raised the com- 
pensation of outstanding newspapermen. To this I can 


testify. On three different occasions he said to me: “Write 
down on a slip of paper whatever salary you want, and I'l] 
pay it.” 

So, while others are revelling in condemning William 
Randolph Hearst and all his works, I cannot conscientiously 
do other than record these first-hand facts. 


THE BOSS PUT IN HIS PLACE! 


Sometimes a boss receives wholly unexpected advice, 
concerning himself, from an outspoken subordinate. Here 
is an illustration: 

C. R. Smith, of airplane fame, was a licensed pilot. In 
the early days of Amer- 
ican Airlines he used to 
take a turn in the pilot’s 
seat. On one occasion, 
when his company was quite small, he took over control 
of the plane he was in. Lo and behold, he landed in a 
corn field in Oklahoma. Turning to the co-pilot, he ejacu- 
lated, “Well, what do you think?” 

“I think you better let me do the flying and you run the 
airline,” was the blunt reply. 

One of C.R.’s associates observed to me: “Since C.R. 
stopped flying, American Airlines has grown to carry more 
passengers than any airline in the world.” 
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NAM—A SECOND LOOK 


If a publisher has editorially attacked a group on grounds 
that turn out to be false, he is not keeping faith with him- 
self, his readers and the integrity of his publication if he is 
unwilling to right the wrong. In the editorial entitled “The 
NAM Would Do Better Dead” (Forses, August 15), I 
roundly condemned the Association for a variety of reasons, 
including reference to “the small hierarchy determining 
NAM policy.” In that reference and in another paragraph 
referring to “resolutions percolating into mass adoption,” 
I did indeed, as the NAM said in its reply, “display a pro- 
found ignorance of NAM and its method of operation.” 

I wrote as I did because my old impression of the NAM 
had been stirred by headline-hitting episodes such as its (to 
my mind) ill-advised attack on Charles E. Wilson. 

Hardly temperate was the quick retort of the NAM’s 
editorial, “The Valor of Ignorance.” It was full of the “vitup- 
eration, vilification and malignment” for which they excori- 
ated me. It declared my ignorance in no uncertain terms, 
but nowhere stated the hows and whys of NAM operation. 
Instead, it called names and charged this publication with 
“having done nothing to battle against political encroach- 
ment on the rights of free Americans”—charges which the 
writer of that editorial should have known to be arrant 
nonsense. 


A barrage of letters came to me, many containing threats, 


calling names, and full of misinformed bile. 

When one expresses strong feelings in strong language, 
he can expect return in kind. 

But, what convinced me that I had, indeed, done harm 
te an organization just as seriously concerned with the 
battle for our free way of life as is Forses, were the many 
reasoned letters from industrialists who outlined some NAM 
activities that don’t hit the headlines; letters that showed 
the painstaking processes by which NAM committees arrive 


at resolutions accepted by the majority. Some of these letters 
appear on pages 6 and 36. 

Their content and tone took me on an investigating trip 
to NAM headquarters. 

What I learned of NAM’s present functioning was impres- 
sive. Its activities are widespread and grass-rooted. The 
headline blasts are a small part of the whole picture. I came 
away convinced that, through prejudice and misinformation, 
I had hurt, not helped, the common cause—the tough, con- 
stant, vital fight to keep our freedoms. 

So that Fores readers not familiar with the NAM can 
form their own conclusions about its value, I asked Earl 
Bunting, the Association’s former president and present man- 
aging director, to prepare for Forsers a factual outline of 
how the NAM functions, including a specific summary of 
the many areas of activity. I think readers will conclude 
that the NAM, as it is now constituted and currently func- 
tions, does on the whole perform an important job. 

To my mind, the NAM still has a long way to go to 
convince the public that its fight and their interest are ul- 
timately the same in the preservation of free enterprise. 

When I wrote of the NAM’s annual banquet in white- 
tie-and-tails, I was not indulging in shallow ridicule. A gath- 
ering of these people in this style is poor “packaging” to 
sell a point of view to the millions whose votes have for 20 
years saddled us with a government in Washington antag- 
onistic to the free enterprise system. Today, no manufac- 
turer underestimates the importance of proper packaging to 
make sales. Then, why not a suitable package for selling 
ideas? The NAM meets and works not as a social group but 
to get across to those who may hold different views what 
the Association considers sound steps to preserve and fur- 
ther develop the American way. The “package” should be 
redesigned._MALCOLM ForBES. 
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THE BIG A 


They say in Butte that the Anaconda could fall into a 
worked-out shaft and come up sprinkled with gold dust 


Last MONTH, as happens more often 
than not, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company was among the “most traded 
issues’ on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. As market volume perked up 
toward fall levels during the week be- 
fore Labor Day, 51,100 of its 8,919,086 
shares of common were turned over.* 
With the flow of electrical equipment, 
warplanes, homes and cars crucially de- 
pendent on base metals, the price of 
Anaconda’s copper and the price of 
Anaconda’s common hang high. The 
Big A is a “trading issue”—a stalking 
horse for the elusive law of supply and 
demand. 

This rugged law—older than the 
“science” of economics _ itself—has 
shaped Anaconda’s corporate personal- 
ity ever since Henry Rogers, the old 
Standard Oiler, first glimpsed in the 
Montana copper workings the irresisti- 
ble glint of Wall Street profit. In 1898 
tough trustbuilder Rogers (“I am mis- 
erable if I discover that . . . I have not 
extracted every dollar possible”) bought 
the Anaconda shafts at Butte for $39 
million. Their owner was Marcus Daly, 
an Irish hotwaterman (silver miner) 
up from Nevada’s Comstock Lode, who 
had bought his first claim from another 
Irishman before anyone suspected that 
Butte’s hill contained a fortune in com- 
mercial copper. After telling a Boston 
broker “in confidence” that Daly had 
sold $75 million worth of metal for 
half that sum, Rogers capitalized the 
Amalgamated Copper Company for 
$75 million. After a whirlwind adver- 
tising campaign (“the first time .. . 
that a stock is worth . . . 50 to 75 per 
cent more than the subscription price” 
and “will . . . always . . . pay 8 per 


*Exceeded only by U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, with 57,100 shares, and Radio Cor- 
poration, with 54,700. 


McGLONE: 


cent dividends annually”), the public 
subscribed $412 million for his $75 mil- 
lion worth of stock certificates. 


Half a century later, 

as 1951 opened in a flurry of metal 
allocations, Rogers’ ballyhoo has found 
substantial fulfilment. With a 75¢ quar- 
terly dividend firmly established on 
record copper prices (a government- 
pegged 24%¢, highest since 1917), 
Anaconda was yielding 8% at first-quar- 
ter market quotations. And many a se- 
curity analyst (including some of 
ForBEs own) assign the stock a value 
of $75, an ample 66% over its current 
asked price. As the dog days melted 
into the cooler blaze of autumn and 
Butte miners stashed away their fish- 
ing rods to return to the pits, Eastern 
investors who don't know a chippy 
cage from a mucker’s canary were bid- 
ding up the Big A’s common from 38 
to 40 to 46%. 

In many respects, of course, Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company-still 
“the Amalgamated” to Montana old- 
timers—is different from the turn-of- 
the-century trust that was the U. S. 
copper mining industry. Its Butte prop- 
erty, no longer “the richest hill on 
earth,” turns out only 5% of domestic 
primary copper, against 43% and 25% 
for domestic properties of Kennecott 
and Phelps Dodge, others of copper’s 
“big three” (although Butte’s 1946-50 
average, 110 million pounds a year, is 
almost exactly equal to its 1890 copper 
vield, 112,063,320 pounds). The com- 
pany’s smelter at ‘Anaconda and re- 
finery at Great Falls boast a moderate 
tenth of the nation’s capacity. Last 
vear it imported 500 milliou pounds of 
copper from its Chilean subsidiaries, 
still ran second in primary production 
with 612 million pounds against Ken- 
necott’s 1,152 million and 489 mil- 


BUTTE MINER AND BUZZY: 


lion for third-running, Arizona-centered — 
Phelps Dodge. 

it is Anaconda’s large proportion of 
imported metal (82%, against 27% for 
Kennecott and none for Phelps Dodge) 
that makes its common sell a third be- 
low book value, while shares of its two 
largest competitors sell 30-50% above 
asset worth. Although the old Amal- 
gamated’s combined reserves total some 
53 billion pounds of copper—a quarter 
of all the world’s known ore and 
enough to supply it for nine years at 
peak consumption levels of 1943 and 
1946—only 13% of its mineral resources 
lie within, the U. S. (Kennecott esti- 
mates 23 billion pounds in the ground, 
80% of it in this country; Phelps 
Dodge’s 13 billion pounds of reserves 
are all inside the U. S. border.) 

Regardless of which is “the biggest 
copper company”*® Anaconda is the 
blue chip among non-ferrous men. Its 
“graduates” (Anaconda runs a_ two- 
year training program, for young staff- 
men, the only one of the top three to 
do so) carry Butte mining savvy to the 
“growth” companies. And it is to the 
big, scarred hill at Butte that foreign 
miners flock in search of “know-how.” 


The management breed 


is one good reason. Most of Anaconda’s 
tightly-knit, tight-lipped management 
men started below the bottom—i.e., in 
the pits. Chairman Comelius Kelley, 
at 76 a grand old white-haired broth 
of a man, was born in Butte’s Dublin 
Gulch and raised in the days of pitched 
battles between warring copper com- 
bines in the crumbly black drifts in- 
side the hill. His right-hand man, Presi- 
dent W. H. Hoover, is Butte-bred if 
not Butte-born, a veteran of the fire- 
and-brimstone lawsuits that are some- 


*Anaconda keeps its revenue almost as 
high as Kennecott’s by outproducing the 
latter in lead (last year, 48 million pounds 
to none), in zinc (last year 99 million 
pounds to 5.4 million), and by doing a 
much larger tonnage of “custom smelting” 
for smaller mines. 


Wide World 
LEMMON: 


a polished brass spitton, a downpointed arrowhead, a long-overdue kick in the tail 
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CON KELLEY: 


to the Devil's Perch 


how inseparable, from mining. Charley 
Lemmon, 69-year-old assistant man- 
ager of the smelter at Anaconda, 
started out with a shovel almost 50 
years ago, was temporarily stopped by 
a heart attack in 1940, still isn’t ready 
for his “kick in the tail” (retirement). 
Butte-born, Montana-Mines-educated 
(22) Ed Shea, who runs the most pre- 
cise geology department in the mining 
business, broke in underground. So did 
his boss, VP E. S. “Mac” McGlone. 
Now in ‘charge of Western operations, 
six-foot 27-year-man McGlone came 
from Colorado to play first base for the 
Butte team of the old Miner’s League, 
took a job with Anaconda to make it 
legal. Unlike most of the league’s im- 
ported ringers, McGlone did just as 
well in the mines as on the diamond, 
has gone almost as far as a man can 
go up the mining ladder (mucker, 
miner, shift boss, assistant mine fore- 
man, foreman, mine super, assistant 
camp super, general super, manager, 
vice-president). McGlone and his staff 
keep 9-to-5 hours atop Butte’s biggest 
department store, the six-story Hen- 
nessey building (once an Amalgamated 
company store). They have no pastel 
walls or female secretaries to distract 
them, and next to every man’s desk 
squats a polished brass cuspidor. 
Before they earned their spittoons, 
McGlone and Shea were fooling around 
with an idea that has just blossomed 
into the rebirth of Butte—the Greater 
Butte Project, a scheme for tunneling 
under mountain-sized blocks of low- 
grade ore and letting gravity crumble 
it into underground “hot boxes” (i.e., 
dump cars). As early as 1929, when 
McGlone was foreman of the Tramway 
mine and Shea his geologist, the two 
were dreaming up block-caving out- 
lines to recover the hill’s “horsetail 
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Culver Service 


from a 33-year copper king, an ace in a concrete-lined hole 






stringers —ore streaks which branch off 
economically-pursuable veins of 4.5% 
copper content or more. In that year, a 
miner’s base pay was $6.00 a day (at 
Butte it is now $12.31) and with cop- 
per at 2l¢, the Big A, using standard 
techniques, dug out a net of $69 mil- 
lion, a figure it had not since ap- 
proached until this year’s first half. 
During the black ’80s, copper averaged 
a dime a pound; Anaconda went to 
the banks for working cash, which was 
not cleared until 1942. It wasn’t be- 
fore 1947, when working capital neared 
its present $200 million, that the New 
York office could see its way clear to 
allot $27 million for preparing a block 
cave. 

When he gave his majestic nod to 
the Big Crumble, white-haired Con 
Kelley (for whom the new 39 x 9, con- 
crete-lined shaft is named) probably 
made the most acute gesture of his 33- 
year reign as a copper king. The acute- 
ness springs from three factors: (1) 
the law of supply and demand, which 
in the non-ferrous game is as quick 
to respond to pressure as copper itself; 
(2) the Labor Problem, which has as 
stormy a history in Butte and in cop- 





% 7 3B 39 40 41 42 at % 47 & 4 50 Si 


ANACONDA MARKET HISTORY: 
Solid line shows yearly mid-points of 
Anaconda common, dotted line shows 
Kennecott. For purposes of clarity 
Phelps Dodge’s chartline, which closely 
parallels Kennecott’s, has been omitted. 
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per mining generally as anywhere else 
on earth; (3) the techniques used by 
each of the Big Three in clawing sale- 
able copper, zinc and lead out of the 
earth’s crust. 


1. Supply and demand 


If one shoots an arrow into the air, 
it falls to earth; among the non-poetic, 
hard-rock managers of Anaconda— 
whose trademark is) an up-pointed 
arrowhead—this fact is well-learned. 
Over the last 35 years, they have seen 
the price of copper shoot up or fall to 
earth by 5 cents or more just 14 times 
—a major shift on the average of every 
2% years. This price ductility is trace- 
able to the fabricators, who tend to 
buy heavily when they think the price 
is ready to take off, and hold off when 
they think the price is ready to sag; 
to scrap dealers, who dump their wares 
when they smell a price drop, pile 
them up when they scent an increase; 
and to the fact that American Smelt- 
ing & Refining, which represents a cool 
third of U. S. processing capacity but 
mines no ore of its own, must accom- 
modate very quickly to its buyers and 
suppliers to keep its huge concentrators 
and furnaces fed. 

Price oscillations are most directly 
felt in Butte, which is strictly a one- 
industry town. In 1917, when copper 
was topping 30 cents a pound, Silver 
Bow County held an estimated 100,000 
people; as copper broke to 17.5 cents 
in 1920 and 12.7 cents in ’21, popula- 
tion melted to 65,000. Similar excur- 
sions followed the major price drops of 
1929-82 and 1936-38. 


2. The Labor Problem 

Anaconda’s arrowhead trademark is 
displayed point upwards on the com- 
pany’ trucks, plant signs, stationery 











and souvenir ashtrays. But on the big 
sign which swings out from the red- 
brick Employees’ Club in Butte, the 
arrowhead points toward the sidewalk 
like a big thumb turned down. Whether 
by accident or design, this is as it 
should be, for the story of Anaconda’s 
dealings with its miners has been (as 
with many other mining companies) a 
story of frank hostility on both sides, 
Ever since Fritz Augustus Heinze, an 
early Anaconda rival, crosscut into the 
Big A’s ~Mountain Con shaft and 
drained his water into it,* there has 
been plenty of free-floating hostility 
around Butte. In 1914, incensed by 
high union dues, miners dynamited 
Union Hall into a pile of bricks. In 
1917, an I.W.W. leader was hanged 
from a local railway trestle; pinned to 
his underwear was the vigilantes’ call- 
ing card, “3-7-77” (the dimensions of 
a grave, three feet by seven feet by 
seventy-seven inches). By 1920 the lo- 
cal labor Bulletin was blaming the 
deed on “the agents of a profit-mad 
corporation,” and in the same year a 
squad of mine guards fired into a 
picket line—provoked, it was said, by 
a miner’s bullet from a nearby board- 
ing house window. In gloomy 1934, 
when Butte seemed the most bankrupt 
hill on earth, with copper selling at 
Qe, there was a six-week strike and 
more skirmishes. 

The price of copper was in the 
process of doubling in 1946, when the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers decided its Copper 
City members would walk off again. In 
May, when the strike began, the union 
as is customary agreed to let engineers 
keep working underground on the 
pumps. VP McGlone showed up early 
on the first day of the walkout, asked 
where the hell the water men were. 
They were, it developed, in a state of 
complete intimidation brought on by 
the. vigor and nature of the pickets’ 
threats. McGlone routed his staft out 
of their Hennessey Building offices, 
shoved them down the shafts to man 
the pumps. Prescott “Poko” Ramsey, 
then a geologist and now chief sampler, 
found himself in the hoist engine shed 
at the High Ore shaft, where he ate, 
slept and worked until the strike ended 
in September. Ever since, says Ram- 
sey, the miners toss him their darkest 
looks whenever he shows up on the hill. 

The 1946 caper was explained in two 
ways: (1) that the strikers didn’t know 
their assets from a hole in the ground; 
(2) that the Miners and Smelters were 
dominated by a Communist clique. 
Clues to the answer: once the pumps 

*The modern Anaconda Company has 
capitalized on the depth of Mountain 
Consolidated’s shaft by using it as a 
“service mine”—a giant water pump for 


all the other shafts on the hill. 


FOREMAN STURTEVANT: 
“The contract system . 


were flooded, most of the mines and 
most of Butte’s jobs would pass the 
point of economic salvage; last year the 
C.1.0. disaffiliated with the allegedly 
red-led I.U.M.M.S.W. 

Against this backdrop it was easy, 
last month, for John Clark, president 
of the Miners and Smelters Interna- 
tional, to stir up ancient fires. His 
poker: “a copper miner had to work a 
full two and one-fifth hours longer to 
buy the same basket of food he bought 
in June, 1946. Price increases—and 
superprofits in American industry—stole 
the two hours and a fifth. Our mem- 
bers want it back.” Clark thereupon 
demanded a hike of 32 cents an hour 
in wages and fringes, a total of $12.80 
more for a 40-hour week (the “two 
and one-fifths hours” he wanted back 
are worth $3.39 to Butte underground 
men, $3.19 for smelter workers at 
nearby Anaconda). When negotiations 
broke off, Clark went to his 60,000 
members, got a strike authorization. On 
August 27 the I.U.M.M.S.W. walked 
off the job, determined, a la John L. 
Lewis, not to be talked into walking 
back by Harry S. Truman’s board of 
inquiry. After a week, Kennecott settled 
for 19% cents; Anaconda, however, 
didn’t follow the leader. Argued Roy 
H. Glover, Western General Counsel 
and negotiator for the Big A: the Butte 
mines aren't on the same level with 
Kennecott’s pits from a wages-payable 
standpoint. 


3. The Big Three 


Glover’s different-levels point is lit- 
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erally as well as economically valid. 
Alone among the Big Three, the Big 
A’s domestic mines are mostly un- © 
derground (the typical shaft is around 
8,000 feet deep, with the Mountain 
Con dropping 4,474 feet from collar 
to sump). Both Kennecott, in Utah, and 
Phelps Dodge, in Arizona, work open- 
pit deposits on the surface. Compared 
with Kennecott, Anaconda is sitting on 
ores of a different color. 

For Anaconda’s accountants, this dis- 
tinction promises more red than black, 
since fully two-thirds of the cost of 
raising a ton of ore from underground 
workings is wages. Should the price of 
copper (or lead, or zinc) drop appre- 
ciably, or should the cost of labor rise 
by a significant fraction, some of 
Butte’s deep-shaft operations (3 cop- 
per, 4 manganese, 4 lead and zinc) 
would be rendered submarginal by the 
simple arithmetic of supply and de- 
mand. This is exactly what has hap- 
pened to much of Michigan’s “lake 
copper”; president Endicott Lovell of 
Calumet & Hecla is economically un- 
able to rehabilitate old shafts even at 
the present price peak, is gradually 
converting his old Boston-Bigelow out- 
fit into a fabricator. 

Moreover, precision underground 
mining requires better men than are 
available, even though the mucker'’s 
shovel has given way to machines and 
air-operated “buzzies” (drills) have re 
placed “persuaders” (sledges). During 
the years when Butte was really the 
richest hill on earth, waves of proud, 
tough Cornishmen and Irishmen swept 
into the copper camp: (Cornelius Kel- 
ley’s sire, a super at the original Ana- 
conda shaft, was one of the Irishmen.) 
Recalls Harry Sturtevant, assistant fore- 
man of the Leonard mine, who can 
assay copper content within 4% simply 
by looking at a crosscut face: “The old 
Butte miners used to train their sons. 
Now their sons are dying off without 
making miners out of the grandsons.” 
Burly Sturtevant put on his first min- 
ers lamp in 1908, dropped out of 
Anaconda twice—once for War I, once 
for a swing around lesser mining out- 
fits, including Phelps Dodge. 

To put some pride in its hot- 
boxers, Anaconda has devised a con- 
tract system: each miner is signed by 
the week to do a particular job at a 
particular working place. Neverthe- 
less, according to taciturn, icy-eyed 
Gene Willburn, old hand and trouble- 
shooter for the whole camp: “They do 
their stoping as sloppily as they can, 
complain as loud as they can. The old- 
timers were experts who were always 
antagonistic to the company as 4 
whole. The new imports are in the 
antagonistic tradition—but they can't 
mine.” Many of them are floaters who 
tcke the two-week instruction period, 
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stick a while and wander off. This 
summer, manpower underground de- 
clined to 3100 from the May level of 
4100; miners who had piled up a 
winter boodle (some average $16.50 a 
day) went off to the hills to fish, or 
ranch, or prospect. Growls Foreman 
Sturtevant, who has decided after 43 
years in Western pits that Anaconda is 
the best outlit to work for: “The con- 
tract system doesn’t solve everything.” 


Down from the gallows 

The Amalgamated has lately tried 
other solutions. In 1948, it built 150 
single houses through a realty front, try- 
ing to spur private housing in Butte’s 
mountain bowl. It is building a $3 mil- 
lion hospital to replace two older, small- 
er ones. It runs Columbia Gardens, an 
amusement park left by old-rival W. A. 
Clark, at a yearly loss of $25,000. It is 
in the midst of a 600-unit apartment 
construction schedule: which will help 
ease the center of town away from the 
hideous hill and its gallows frames, 
down onto the flat (rentals, to Ana- 
conda workers only, will be $40-50 a 
month including gas, light, heat). For 
the 8,000 workers at Anaconda, 26 
miles from Butte, it has built a two- 
story employees club whose decor 
beats the New York Athletic Club all 
hollow, makes the New York executive 
offices look almost hayseed by com- 
parison. Always active in Montana 
politics (in 1898 copper competitor 
Clark tried to buy the State legisla- 
ture for $431,000 and thereby gain a 
U. S. Senatorship; Marcus Daly, Ana- 
conda’s first chief, spent enough to 
head him off), the Big A keeps PR 
man Gene Savage traveling around the 
state helping worthy causes. The pere- 
grinations of Savage, a tall, multiling- 
ual, cosmopolitan organizer, are not so 
much out of character for the talk- 
thrifty Anaconda management: Savage 
is that rarest of contemporary business 
species, a public relations man who is 
not a press agent. 

Statistically, Butte is no longer the 
focus of Anaconda’s financial future. 
The company’s Chilean reserves—45 
billion pounds—almost equal all the 
known copper in the U.S. But if Butte 
can no longer contribute the bulk of 
the Big A’s ore, it has contributed the 
breed of management that will have to 
deal with The Chilean Problem. It is 
the atmosphere, perhaps, of Butte it- 
self that makes hard-rock managers out 
of hard-rock miners. In Kelley’s boy- 
hood, before the smelter went up 26 
miles away in Deer Lodge Valley, 
Butte’s. atmosphere was no intangible; 
brimstone from roasting sulphide ores 
filled the air, killed the grass, gave the 
name “Devil’s Perch” to the old copper 
camp. Nowadays, the town has the 
bleak, sad silence of places like Corn- 
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wall and the Loire basin,.where men 
for long years have risked their lives 
underground while the sun shines on 
top. In keeping, Butte’s architecture 
has been described as “pan-doric—a 
heathenish box of many evils.” Until 
the new Safeway stores and Girls’ Cen- 
tral High School went up, the Butte 
Brewing Company boasted the only 
modern building facade in town. 
Despite Anaconda’s sincere, and 
logical, efforts to make Butte and Ana- 
conda attractive enough to lure and 
hold family men, a good part of the 
local citizenry regard the kings of the 
hill with a slightly saffron eye. Two 
obvious reasons for this feeling are 
the uncanny and periodic resurgence of 
the big hill from apparent economic 
doom, and the popular American 
corollary that anyone who makes big 
money consistently is therefore suspect. 
In the saloons of Butte (where you 
can buy a beer at 7 A.M., or just two 
hours before you can buy a tooth- 
brush), the saying goes that “the 
Amalgamated could fall into a worked- 
out shaft and come up sprinkled with 
gold dust.” This has been almost liter- 
ally the case since Marcus Daly bought 
a “wasting silver shaft,” the Alice, for 
$30,000; exchanged it for the Ana- 
conda; and sold the latter after 22 
years for a 1,300% profit. There are 
exceptions to the mistrustful attitude 
toward “company men,” like the lady 
in uptown Butte who was blown out of 
her bed by an underground mine ex- 
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plosion, knocking out her téeth as she 
hit the roof. “I wouldn’t have missed 
it for $50,000,” she grinned toothlessly 
at the company’s lawyer. Anaconda 
bought her a new house and a set of 
f:lse teeth. 


Sprinkled with gold dust 


Recently a spur of the company’s 
ore line, the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific, 
was tunneled into the side of the big 
hill so that diggings from the Alice 
mine could be railroaded out directly 
instead of hoisted through the shaft- 
head. The cut for the railroad tracks 
at the hill’s bottom opened a soft gray 
zinc vein 60 feet wide, which more 
than paid for the new BA&P branch. 
During War II, at the government’s 
behest, Anaconda set up four ferro- 
manganese furnaces to spare steel com- 
panies the need for mixing their own 
(Anaconda produces 90% of domestic 
manganese). In recent years, steel- 
men have bid the price of easy-to- 
make ferromanganese up to $150 a 
ton; three new furnaces are being in- 
stalled. 

From the trainloads of ore that 
trundle to Anaconda town from Butte, 
smelter manager Bill Mitchell (who is 
proud of having done the interior 
decorating for his new Employees’ 
Club) gets not only copper, but zinc, 
lead, vanadium, bismuth, arsenic, sul- 
phuric acid, phosphate, gold, silver 
manganese and sponge iron. Mine 
water containing copper sulphate— 
which would have to be pumped out 
anyway—is run over the sponge iron 
and/or tin cans with practically no 
trouble at all (i.e., with little hired 
labor) to precipitate a million pounds 
of “by-product copper” annually (at 
current prices, $250,000 worth). 


A tenth is timely 


Timeliest by-product of them ll, 
however, is the blockcave project, to 
which most of the Copper City’s build- 
ing boom is due. Late next year it will 
be coughing up 15,000 daily tons of 
1.25% ore, about 100,000,000 pounds 
of copper a year—enough to maintain 
all Anaconda’s domestic production 
average, even if vein mining should be 
stopped entirely. Reason for the time- 
liness: labor costs per blockcaved ton 
are an economical 10% of those for 
vein ore. A motorman can haul 100 
tons a trip on 70-16, track, instead of 
30 tons on 40-16, narrow-gauge line; 
timbering, blasting, drilling will be 
negligible. 

In effect, this will make Anaconda’s 
domestic output price-competitive with 
the open-pit, low-grade ores of Ken- 
necott and Phelps Dodge. Squeezed 
by falling copper prices, or pressured 
by diminishing labor supply and in- 
creasing labor demands, the Big A 
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CHUQUI PIT (NOTE MAN AT LOWER RIGHT): pesos from 6 to 60 


could shut down any or all of its stand- 
ard shafts without starving its Ana- 
conda smelter or lucrative subsidiaries, 
wholly-owned American Brass and 70%- 
owned Anaconda Wire & Cable. 

The arithmetic: cost of unearthing a 
pound of copper from a vein runs 
around 15c, of which 10c is wages. 
Allowing for the added ore needed to 
produce each pound of copper (vein- 
grade ore assays 4.5% or more, the 
blocked out bodies 1.25%), the net 
saving per pound of copper mined will 
run to 6.4c on labor alone. In addi- 
tion, since caved ore virtually mines it- 
self after the initial dynamiting, mine- 
material costs (for timber, air com- 
pressor and water lines, machines, ex- 
plosives, etc.) will probably dip too. 

Introduction of lower-grade ores to 
the Anaconda concentrator may entail 
increased handling charges through the 
crushing and “wet flotation” stages, 
which reduce the ore to a fine, black 
powder of 26% copper. These stages 
account for 33% of smelting cost. Pro- 
rating these expenses in the 4.5-to-1.25 
ratio, the low-grade ore would require 
6c per pound of finished copper 
through the wet stage, against 1.7c per 
pound for vein rock, thus canceling out 
4.3c of the underground saving. How- 
ever, new smelting equipment (rock 
bins with cone-shaped bottoms that 
obviate corner-cleaning, rod and ball 
mills, new filters) will eventually cut 


down the higher wet costs on a per- 
pound basis—leaving Anaconda with a 
saving of 2.1-4c on every pound of 
copper block-caved at Butte. 

As a by-product of the past, the Big 
Crumble derives from two circum- 
stances: (1) Anaconda’s massive in- 
tegration of mines, railroad, timber- 
lands, smelter and refinery in the 
southwest corner of Montana (the 
company even owns some oil-producing 
property in the state) and (2) the 
turn-of-the century wars of the copper 
kings, during which geological charts 
of Butte’s hill reached a completeness 
and precision the like of which mining 
has never seen. The wars were, in 
part, legal battles over claim limits. 
They pitted F. Augustus Heinze, a 
persuasive, precocious, superambitious 
genius armed with 38 lawyers and the 
“apex theory”® against the Amalga- 
mated. 

Young Con Kelley, who had made 
himself known defending Amalgamated 
against smoke-damage suits brought 
against the Anaconda smelter by Deer 
Lodge Valley farmers, eventually be- 
came a legal knight in the wars of the 
copper kings. Before Heinze was 


*Which held that the discoverer of a 
surface outcropping or “apex” had the 
right to follow the vein even if it led 
under someone else’s surface claim. Legal 
difficulties arose when rock faults inter- 
rupted the vein’s geological continuity. 
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Hard-rock heir 


crushed (the Amalgamated bought him 
out for $10.5 million), Kelley found 
himself matching speeches with Fritz— 
in and out of court. 


Kelley's heir apparent came up via 
Kelley’s own route—from Western Gen- 
eral Counsel to Vice-President to Presi- 
dent. At 62, William Harold Hoover, 
who raises white-faced Herefords “for 
pleasure” on his Montana ranch, has a 
sharply seamed face which juts. up 
from his shoulders like the Big Butte 
overlooking the once-richest hill on 
earth. It is Hoover, now, who turns up 
unannounced on a winter Saturday 
morning to take a look at the ferroman- 
ganese furnaces at Anaconda. It was 
Hoover who early this summer went to 
see Chile’s president, after the latter 
had demanded, and got, 3c more per 
pound of copper than the U. S. ceiling 
price. Their topic of discussion: Chile’s 
requirement that the Big A convert 
U. S. dollars to payroll pesos at the 
“official” exchange of about 6 to 1. 
Since pesos have been 60 for a dollar 
on the free market, this gave the 
Chilean government a good profit on 
Anaconda’s payroll currency. Hoover 
got the conversion ratio changed to 
that of the free market. 

Chile, described in Anaconda’s em- 
ployee information booklet as “a 
democratic republic on the west coast 
of South America,” is toying with so- 
cialism; the 3c copper increase goes to 
the government. Left-wing elements 
bent on organizing the copper work- 
ers, like those in the U. S., are not 
toying; although not yet strong enough 
to achieve formal control, they have 
managed to stage wildcat strikes re- 
currently. (The latest, in June, lasted 
a week, cost Anaconda, Kennecott and 
the U. S. 17.5 million pounds of cop- 
per—about a fifth of Butte’s yearly out- 
put. 

The Big A is strengthening its cen- 
ter of gravity in the Andes. Of $90 mil- 
lion programmed to erect another Ana- 
conda smelting town in the North 
Chilean desert plateau near Chuquica- 
mata, half is already spent. The 
Chuqui country is quite as free of soft 
spots and green patches as the naked- 
furrowed Montana Rockies. It is not, 
however, any more free of soft spots 
than hard-rock man Hoover. 

Chile isn’t likely to become another 
Iran, as far as profitable exports are 
concerned. Like the smart, successful 
W. R. Grace and Company, Anaconda 
keeps the number of Norteamericanos 
to a minimum (only 246 for 5,927 na- 
tive employees), lets Chileans do as 
much of the managerial and contact 
work as they can handle. 

Kelley may not live to see the new 
method cutting Anaconda’s primary 
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costs. Test blocks on the Butte proj- 
ect, however, have already been col- 

. From the three standpoints of 
metal supply, labor demands, and com- 
petitive techniques, he has given Ana- 
conda—and Butte—an ace in the con- 
crete-lined hole. 


COOL CARRIER 


HEAT AND AIR conditioning have always 
been with us. In the eighth century 
A.D. the Caliph Mahdi of Baghdad 
packed snow, delivered by fast camel 
trains, into the double walls of his sum- 
mer home. In 1951 the hottest thing on 
the market are machines that make it 
20 degrees cooler inside, make merry 
New York nights out of muggy ones. 

Cold financial facts from Carrier 
Corp., air conditioning’s sales leader 
(1950 record: $62.3 million): Carrier’s 
$349, $429, $499 window sill air con- 
ditioners are too rich for the mass 
wallet. Twenty-one-year-old Carrier sees 
little chance of melting prices un- 
til material costs thaw and conditioners 
are engineered into smaller sizes. Pre- 
dicts Carrier President Cloud Wampler, 
who gave up investments for ice imi- 
tating: “I don’t see any great promise 
of moving the price down to capture 
a mass market.” 

But a-c ace Wampler is doing more 
smiling than worrying these days. Rea- 
sons: (1) he believes mass man will 
soon awake to values of a-c, will gladly 
plunk down $300 plus without waiting 
for a hazy future’s $200 cooler; (2) 
$42 million order backlog plus $50 mil- 
lion worth of defense contracts; (3) 
soaring foreign sales (approx. 12% of 
Carrier’s total); (4) lots of secret work 
in the research lab which may produce 
more compact, higher speed, lighter 
weight a-c units. Smiles man-of-distinc- 
tion-type Wampler: “We're working on 
something big but we can’t talk about 
it now.” 

Ten years ago air conditioning was 
almost flat on its aching back. Carrier 
stock sold for 3% (a fall from 61% in 
four years). Close competitor York 
Corp. was going begging at 1% (after a 
nose-dive from 28). Since 1941, Carrier 
sales have marched steadily from $14.8 
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CARRIER MARKET HISTORY: 

Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of York Corp., 
Trane Company and Fedders-Quigan 
Corp. Solid line shows yearly mid- 
points of Carrier Corporation common. 
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million, jumping nearly $48 million in 
the decade. Carrier-estimated sales at 
9-month mark of ’51: $54 million. 
York’s rise has been equally spectacu- 
lar: $19.8 million in 1941 to last year’s 
$49 million. Number 8 a-c producer, 
Trane Company, leaped from $6.2 in 
1940 to $28 million last year. Neither 
Carrier nor York handed out dividends 
until the mid-’40s, while Trane, except 
during the pit of the depression, re- 
warded all common stockholders dur- 
ing each of the last 30 years. 

The phoenix-like rise of home unit 
sales points up the meteoric zoom of 
the industry since the war—from 16,000 
in 1946 to 1950’s 210,000. Estimate for 
this year: 300,000, depending on how 
long the heat lasts, how much selling 
heat the cold air companies apply. 





19TH CENTURY AIR-CONDITIONER: 


Carrier is letting no water ice under 
its feet. Sales VP O. W. Bynum is cam- 
paigning an invasion of home markets 
with the all-year-round Weathermaker, 
which guarantees “no season but spring 
12 months a year.” Once aimed at 
Southwest U.S. (Carrier has been mak- 
ing only 2,000 a year), the firm is pre- 
paring to splatter the country with 
blurbs on Weathermaker. The system 
ranges from $2,200 to $4,500 for equip- 
ment and installation (much duct work 
and gas burners) depending upon the 
vintage of the house. N. W. Ayer, Car- 
riers adman, is working-on a survey 
to show that air conditioning can be 
built into a new house at practically no 
extra expense. The trick: leave off 
porches, screens, weatherstripping, dub 
in Weathermaker in lieu of furnace. 
Figure-minded Wampler sums up the 
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saving to home owners who want to 
go all-out for air conditioning: “Plan 
your new house around air condition- 
ing . . . with a duct instead of window 
sill model in every room.” To do this, 
sill models will have to drop another 
$100 as the onrushing welfare state 
says nothing about a new house for 
every voter. If the past 12-year price 
dip of 30% is a sign of things to come, 
1960 could see cold, clean air swirling 
around every living-room, breezing 
gently through a good share of the 
country’s bedrooms. 

About defense contracts, Carrier says 
very little and that in a low whisper. 
With a furtive glance, tall, grey-haired 
Wampler mumbles: “Three major de- 
fense contracts are 15-ton armored steel 
hulls for M-47 tank, components for the 
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no boredom at Carrier 


GE J-47 turbojet engine, and Contract 
X.” Mr. X has been in the works since 
last year, is so hot and dark that it’s 
never referred to by any other name at 
the Syracuse plant. Carrier turned out 
airplane engine mounts, gun sights, 
tank adapters during the last war, is 
now gearing to fill $50 million contracts 
during each of the next three years. 
As for threatened shortages, Presi- 
dent Wampler couldn’t care less. “Our 
answer to shortages is substitutes .. . 
plastics, aluminum, other metals for the 
sheet steel used in ducts.” Confident 
Wampler predicts total production will 
go up, with more a-c cooling industry, 
hospitals, schools, motels, cow barns. 
Overseas shipments of a-c and re- 
frigeration equipment are upswinging 
again after a 27% slump in ‘50. After 
much international haggling, some for- 








riers, letting in more Carrier equip- 
ment, loosing more almighty. dollars. 
Typical foreign installations: evapor- 
ative cooling for Pakistani ordnance 
plant; freezing plant in Norway; peni- 
cillin plant in Buenos Aires; textile mill 
in Jamaica. Rumored at Syracuse: cool- 
ing equipment installed in a certain 
“amusement” house in mysterious Bom- 
bay. ' 
As Point Four helps more countries 
industrialize, Carrier will be on the 
spot with refrigeration to help process 
and preserve growing food supplies, to 
keep “cold rubber” colder in the syn- 
thetic rubber factories. Wampler sums 
up Carrier’s present and future expan- 
sions: “We're never bored at Carrier. 
We've too many new markets to go 
into . . . just a matter of selection.” 

For all its bacteria and pollen weed- 
ing, the air conditioner is still accused 
of giving, prolonging the common cold, 
arthritis and a variety of imaginary ail- 
ments. Warns Carrier Engineer Larry 
Macrow: “You've got to watch it. Don’t 
freeze out your office personnel with 
70-degree temperature.” Macrow says 
76 degrees is about right, advises a 
warm “transition a-c” in the lobby of 
office building or theatre to build up 
workers, customers to torrid outside 
temperatures. “Walking out of air con- 
ditioning shouldn’t be a shock,” insists 
moustached Macrow. Inconsistency of 
the week: at Carrier's air-conditioned 
head office in Syracuse the PR man’s 
secretary worked with a winter coat 
thrown over her shoulders. 


LUCKY STRIKE? 


For Robert Stetson Macfarlane, mid- 
way in his first year as president of the 
$867.6 million Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, it was rare good news. Up in the 
northwest corner of Dawson County, 
Montana, wildcatting Shell Oil Co. had 
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NP’S MacFARLANE: were the extra 13 points just hopes? 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC MARKET HIS. 
TORY : Shaded area shows price range 
of combined common stocks of Great 
Northern, Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific. Solid line shows yearly mid- 
points of Northern Pacific common. 


made “an important strike” on North- 
ern Pacific land. Reported Shell geolo- 
gists: in first tests, Northern Pacific No. 
1 flowed high gravity crude “at a sub- 
stantial rate,” gave confirmation to geol- 
ogists’ guesses that an important new 
producing area of the Madison forma- 
tion lay underground in the Williston 
basin. For Macfarlane, presidential as- 
sistant J. H. Poore cautiously specu- 
lated that the new well looked “quite 
good,” may be a “real producer.” 

Wall Street, which has not regarded 
the Northern Pacific as much of a pro- 
ducer in a long time, responded quick- 
ly. News of the strike shot Northern Pa- 
cific common up 4% points on the Big 
Board to a new high for the year (46) 
and the highest quotation since 1931. 
Brokers’ oil specialists hurriedly made 
up memoranda recalling Northern Pa- 
cific’s almost 2,500,000-acre holdings in 
Montana and neighboring states, its oil 
and gas rights on nearly 7,000,000 
other acres in the area. Fingering their 
slide rules, they calculated better than 
an acre of company-owned land and 
2% acres of oil and gas rights for each 
of NP’s 2,480,000 shares of capital 
stock outstanding. 

Meanwhile ex-lawyer (and onetime 









law partner of ex-Labor Secretary 
Lewis Schwellenbach) Macfarlane had 
other good news to impart: In the year’s 
first six months, a 24% boost in rev- 
enues transformed 1950’s $1.6 million 
loss for the period into a tidy $5.7 
million net. 

To oil and earnings, Wall Streeters 
added another factor in Northern 
Pacific's improved outlook, Pundits 
pointed out that the line’s 48.59% inter- 
est in the 11,000-mile Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy represents a book 
value of $109.2 million and a current 
market value of $39 per share of North- 
ern Pacific. CB&Q’s large undistributed 
earnings give the NP a. considerable 
equity, with earnings forecast at rec- 
ord levels. Working capital alone equals 
five times CB&Q fixed charges. 

With that in mind, analysts were 
even ready last week:to say a good 
word for the Northern Pacific’s whop- 
ping $265 million fixed debt, which 
during the 30s saddled the line with 
fixed charges in excess of income, broke 
a 24-year record of continuous divi- 
dends. (Payments on the common, sus- 
pended in 1932, were not resumed un- 
til 1943.) Canyon operators noted that 
the line’s top-heavy debt structure also 
provided considerable leverage. But 
even the most speculatively-minded un- 
derlined the big “if” in news of Mac- 
farlane’s lucky strike, emphasized that 
the find was still unproved. 

Also unproved last week was inves- 
tors’ newfound enthusiasm for NP’s oil 
outlook. Short interest skyrocketed from 
14,000 to 60,000 shares and the third 
largest short position on the Big Board 
(larger: General Motors, B & O com- 
mon). A strong, skeptical group felt NP 
oil prospects had béen over-touted. Said 
one: “As a rail stock alone, Northern 
Pacific might command 30-35. The ex- 
tra 13 to 18 points just represents 
hopes.” 


PHILLIPS’ PROGRESS 


WHEN THE Federal Power Commission 


decided Phillips Petroleum is not sub- 
ject to regulation as a natural gas public 
utility, Chairman Kenneth | Stanley 
Adams gushed a relieved sigh. Now 
his $700 million giant—and other ofl 
titans* which control half the country’s 
proven gas reserves—can proceed with 
their diversification. Phillips, whose 16 
trillion cubic foot gas reserve is esti- 
mated as the biggest, sold a mere 504 
billion feet last year, accounting for 
only $26 million of $534 million total 
revenue, 

But gas is a bigger factor in the 
profit balloon than comparative grosses 
might suggest. Just how much of 


_ Magnolia, 


* Humble, Cities Service, 
Standard California, 


Standard Indiana, 
Texas Company. 
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PHILLIPS PETROLEUM MARKET 
HISTORY: Shaded area shows price 
range of combined common stocks of 
Shell, Sinclair, Cities Service and At- 
lantic Refining. Solid line shows yearly 
mid-points of Phillips common. 





Phillips 1950 net of $51 million came 
from gas neither Adams nor any other 
oil bigwig will say. However, chemical 
and gas products combined — which 
bring in less than 15% of the revenue— 
account for 45% of profits, a heady 
potion for “sidelines.” 

Phillips’ crude oil, natural gasoline, 
petroleum gas and natural gas reserves 
give it a low-cost basis for chemicals 
containing carbon and hydrogens—a 
fact Adams has not been slow to capi- 
talize on. The company turns out 
carbon blacks, fertilizers, intermediate 
materials for synthetic fibers, synthetic 
rubber (Phillips played a dominant role 
in developing “cold” rubber). When 
president Paul Endacott recently an- 
nounced more chemical expansion, he 
was careful to qualify: “This is not a 
transition from the oil business to the 
chemical business, but the superimpos- 
ing of a great chemical structure on top 
of a firm foundation of petroleum raw 
materials.” 

This vigorous diversification (it is 
really a vertical extension toward more 
complex, more profit-rich end-products ) 
has required $456 million in five years, 
has increased debt by $78 million. But 
bigger earning power plus a conserva- 
tive dividend policy (income per share 
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in 1950, $8.31; dividend payout, $3.50) 
boosted net worth by $213. million. 
Equityholders have been so pleased 
with all this (and with this year’s 
dividend rate increase to $4.00). that 
they have converted all but $18 million 
of last year’s $75.6 million convertible 
debenture issue into common stock. 

Despite a doubling of the tax bill 
from $6.7 million to $14.1 million, this 
years first half shows a net of $32 
million v. $22 million for the first six 
months of 1950. Over the long term, 
the growth picture looks just as good: 
per-share earnings averaged $3.24 pre- 
war, $7.85 post-war. Much of this 
comes from expanding natural gas 
operations involving, wells, pipelines 
and processing plants. On the market- 
ing side, Phillips is the world’s top 
seller of LPG (liquified petroleum gas) 
which has lately been finding its way 
into the engines of trucks, busses, and 
tractors. 

Last June, Adams & Co. acknowl- 
edged the growing stature—and market 
price—of its shares with a 2-for-1 split. 
More recently, the Atomic Energy 
Commission added a kudo, selected 
Phillips Pete to run an $18 million 
materials testing reactor. 


BILLION DOLLAR BETH 


BETHLEHEM STEEL is in the back-split- 
ting position of making less money 
while laying out more (New York's 
Guaranty Trust just granted a cool $100 
million loan for expansion plans). 

For the first six months of ’51, Eu- 
gene Grace’s billion-dollar Beth (assets: 
$1.3 billion) dropped $8 million in net 
profit below the same half last year. 
Though steel shipments are higher and 
net billings have soared up a solid 30%, 
taxes have more than doubled, leaving 
less in the iron and stcel kitty. Bethle- 
hem’s 2k-year program o. push ingot 
production up to 17.6; million net tons 
(16 million today) .is costing the com- 
pany nearly $200 million over a three- 
year period. The $100 million will help 
to enlarge the mills and shipyards, 
dredge deeper into Bethlehem’s Vene- 
zuelan ore mines at E] Pao, open the 
new Romeral deposits. in Chile. A com- 
pany executive refused to use the su- 
perlative as to whether this was the 
largest open loan ever ventured into 
by Bethlehem, merely concluded that 
“it was a highly substantial amount and 
might be the biggest.” Warily anony- 
mous, the exec then went on to tell why 
the money was borrowed when Bethle- 
hem could boast $800 million cash in 
working capital. Main needs: (1) more 
ships, including six oil tankers, several 
ore carriers, five cargo ships now in 
construction at the Sparrows Point yard 
plus a flotilla of new merchant ships 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL MARKET HIS- 
TORY: Shaded area shows price range 
of combined common stocks of National 
Steel, Jones & Laughlin, Republic Steel 
and U. S. Steel. Solid line shows yearly 
mid-points of Bethlehem Steel common. 


sliding down the ways at Quincy, 
Mass.; (2) boosting production of cold- 
rolled sheets at both Sparrows Point 
and Lackawanna; (3) more Venezuelan 
ore via the Orinoco River that winds 
through a South American jungle until 
ships are steaming 3 million tons a year 
to the Bethlehem docks (today’s un- 
loading rate: 1 million). 


STEEL’S EPT 
SLEIGHRIDE 


OTHER STEEL colossi are showing lower 
profits despite record grosses, as EPT 
nullifies greater sales and improved 
production efficiency. | 
Net profits for the total iron and 
steel industry during the second quar- 
ter of 1951: a bulky $171.2 million. 
Though this is a fat 10.4% above the 
first quarter, it is also a 13.7% drop be- 
low last year’s second quarter. Nearly 
one-half of 500 companies in all indus- 
trial lines are smiling lamely over 
higher sales while weeping loudly over 
less dollars to spend. Colossus U‘S. 
Steel ($2 billion assets) knocked up 
sales of $1.7. billion for first six months 
(1950: $1.3 billion) but ended up with 
$13 million less. This is particularly 
frustrating when Chairman Irving Olds 





BETH’S GRACE: an aching back 


looks at production figures that show 
ingot capacity way above last year. 
Many profit hopes and dollars ($400 
million) are being put into the Fairless 
Works at Morrisville, Pa., now 12% 
constructed, slated to be a-smoking by 
early ’53. 

-Republic’s sales volume this year 
may hit the billion mark for the first 
time ($531.8 million so far). Impres- 
sive as this sounds, the net income fig- 
ure is what counts, and that’s 29.1% 
below the $37.7 million for the first 
half of ’50. (Federal income and ex- 


cess profits taxes grabbed $28 million 
more this year than last.) Republic is 
diving into a $250 million expansion- 
improvement program. Goal: to boost 
ingot tonnage to 10 million by 1953, 
a hot million above present capacity. 
Liberian ore is chugging in these days 
from Republic’s new mines which ban- 
ishes the “have not” label that’s al- 
ways been fixed to Republic's skimpy 
ore sources. 

National Steel is happy about its 
$86.8 million sales for the first half, 
not so gleeful over a $2 million drop in 


net. Complains National Chairman 
Emest Weir on high earnings: “. . 
earnings of steel companies—our own 
included—do not tell the whole story.” 
Weir calls them misleading because 
earnings today include money that 
should be billed to depreciation. “If 
this factor were . . . recognized, earn- 
ings would drop . . . would show that 
steel prices today are not commensurate 
with the real costs of investment and 
operation.” 

Jones & Laughlin, last of the “Big 
5,” is better off than its big brothers 





HOW TO RATE A RAILROAD 


“Rais?” says your broker. (See his 
eyes sparkle!) “Rails! Now there is a 
group really set to profit from the cur- 
rent defense situation! Take the Sibosh 
& Westeastern, for example. Why only 
last quarter, the Sibosh steamed into 
the main track with a whacking 10% 
rise in revenues. Profit this year will 
probably be near $5.00 a share!” 

It sounds pretty good, although you 
didn’t quite catch whether he said Old 
Sibosh was going to be able to keep 
much of that‘heavy dough or whether 
there weren’t a lot of other guys in 
line to grab it first. 

Getting a good line on Sibosh West- 
eastern’s horsepower from its annual 
report can be done, though, if you 
know how to foot it through the jargon 
jungle of railroad statistics. Knowing a 
few basic definitions and important 
ratios are the steppingstones: 

Net income is the one figure in the 
whole maze that really counts. It is the 
one that tells you how much the line 
makes after everything else has been 
paid. 

Net operating income is another 
thing entirely. The difference between 
it and net income is that contingent in- 
terest-and contingent charges haven't 
been deducted yet. Some railroads talk 
as though getting a plus here were 
enough, play down what happens after 
the contingent deductions. But these 
are crucial for most roads. 

Contingent interest is what the rail- 
road has to pay on its bonds when it is 
allowed to make interest payments de- 
pending on how much it makes. If it 
doesn’t make enough money to pay 
this interest in any given year, it 
doesn’t have to. 

Contingent charges are the payments 
the road is required to pay, when earn- 
ings justify it, into certain reserve ac- 
counts (usually for property improve- 
ments or for amortization of bonded 
debt). Contingent charges usually show 


up in the income account of roads 
which the I.C.C. has reorganized. 

Net revenue from railroad operations 
is the money the railroad has before it 
has paid any contingent interest or con- 
tingent charges, and also before it has 
paid rent and taxes. Here’s the place 
to look to see how heavily the road is 
saddled’ with charges on debt and 
whether it might be doing well if it 
didn’t have them. Taxes you know all 
about; but “rents” need explaining. 

Rents refer to the money the rail- 
road has to pay for use of equipment 
or facilities of other lines. Typical of 
these is the fee the road pays for the 
time a boxcar of another line is in its 
hands. 

These make up the vocabulary. The 
real tools of analysis are the ratios. If 
the latter aren’t worked out for you in 
the annual report, they are worth cal- 
culating. 

The operating ratio is the most gen- 
eral yardstick of management eff- 
ciency. It measures what part of rev- 
enues go toward paying all the 
expenses of the railroad operation. But 
since everything is included in it, it is 
not too precise. It just gives you a gen- 
eral idea of performance you will want 
to check in more detail. In some cases, 
it can be downright deceptive and hide 
a neglect of property that will mean 


trouble in the long run. It is also sub- 
ject to considerable movement up and 
down because it includes so many fac- 
tors. 

The transportation ratio is a more 
basic yardstick. This expresses what 
part of revenue the road takes in is 
spent directly on moving freight and 
passengers over the line. As such, it is 
a direct measurement of the road’s op- 
erational efficiency in doing its funda- 
mental job. Many analysts say it is the 
best one. 

If the ratio is 30% or less, the road 
is doing extremely well. Few get this 
low. A t.r. of less than 35% is good, 
means that the road’ is probably effi- 
cient. Above that, you can judge the 
road’s performance as fair to poor. 

Almost all the factors entering into 
the t.r. have to do with wages or fuel 
costs. Fast-paced roads are reducing 
their t.r.s with efficient equipment de- 
spite higher costs of fuel and labor; 
poor ones are losing out against the 
tide of higher costs. So you should look 
for a trend too, as well as at the ab- 
solute figure. 

The wage ratio highlights the key 
query: how much of the road’s revenue 
is spent on wages? What to look for 
here is a leverage situation. Roads with 
high wage ratios aren’t in as good a 
position to benefit from such rate in- 
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WAGE RATIO: low for 
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but all signs point to a quick dip in 
future profits. Profit for six-month pe- 
riod was nearly a million ahead of last 
year’s. Looking at the second quarter 
only, the picture is more depressing: 
$8.8 million v. 1950’s $11 million. La- 
bor trouble shut J & L mills for two 
weeks, pulled output down at a time 
- when every ingot ounce counts more 
than ever. ' 
Speech-making Charles Hook boosted 
Armco Steel $10% million in gross net, 
but after taxes the horse turned color: 
a $5 million drop in net income. Armco 


is also in the middle of spreading ($35 
million blast furnace and coke oven 
project), has sold 1.2 million common 
shares this year to help meet expenses. 
Chairman Hook sums up the steel in- 
dustry’s financial setback this year for 
once and all: “Any comparison with 
earnings . . . for first half of 1950 is 
confusing . . . as there was no excess 
profits tax prior to Korea.” 

Of the smaller companies, canny Col- 
vin’s Crucible has made the most spec- 
tacular showing, ringing up $105 mil- 
lion sales this year v. $65 million for 


1950. Net income has been equally 
rosy, a $5.2 million which is more than 
double 1950’s dollars. Financial-minded 
and trained Colvin (Fores, Sept. 1) 
is sending sales into the stratosphere 
with higher prices for his special alloy 
steels, plant centralization, and furnace 
expansion. 


PEPTO-NORWICH 


SIXTY-SEVEN years ago Baptist minister 
Lafayette B. Moore, finding his _pill- 
rolling side line more profitable than 





creases as the I.C.C. may allow to offset 
wage increases as are roads with low 
wage ratios. 

For example: suppose that nearly 
half of the Sibosh’s expenses are for 
labor, but only 30% of the Lead Plate’s 
revenues go into pay envelopes. It’s 
obvious that a 50% boost in wages and 
a 25% increase in rates will do more 
for the Lead Plate than for the Sibosh. 
Figure it this way: for each dollar of 
revenue, both lines will get $1.25 when 
the increase goes into effect. But the 
Sibosh will keep only 50c after the 
wage hike (exactly what it got before), 
while the Lead Plate will keep 80c 
(compared with only 70c before). Mul- 
tiply that by millions of dollars revenue 
and you obviously have the makings 
of a big loss for the Sibosh and a big 
profit for the Lead Plate, other things 
being equal. 

The maintenance ratio is another 
yardstick analysts find useful. But it is 
illuminating only if you consider what 
the money spent on maintenance is 
doing. A very low ratio probably means 
skimping, to the ultimate damage of 
earning power. A high ratio, however, 
is ambiguous. It may mean that a good 
teal of money is being spent on in- 
creasing efficiency, money that will be 
later returned in multiples through low- 
ering of the transportation ratio. But 
if the road has too much worn out 
equipment and track, they may simply 
be eating up profits. The best clue to 
telling which is the actual case is to 
look at the record over several years 
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MAINTENANCE RATIO: ambiguous 
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and ask this question: “Have high 
maintenance expenditures done much 
to lower the t.r.?” 

Gross ton-miles per train ‘mile 
(GTM/TM) is another ratio you will 
want to look at for a trend. An upward 
tendency here means that the road is 
moving more tonnage with (relatively) 
less train miles, hence is getting more 
business with little added expense for 
making up trains. 

Gross ton-miles per freight train hour 
(GTM/FTH) however is the favorite 
traffic yardstick of them all among rail 
analysts. Its usefulness is that it com- 
bines volume and speed factors. An 
increase here means the road is solving 
its problem of moving more freight fas- 
ter. But again, absolute figures mean 
little. The trend is the thing. 

The passenger ratio is important be- 
cause, with very few exceptions, big 
railroads lose money on passenger’ ser- 
vice. Youll want to know how much of 
this kind of loss the road is committed 
to. 
But don’t forget the ordinary finan- 
cial ratios you apply to rating any busi- 
ness: 

“Times fixed charges” expresses the 
ratio of earnings before taxes to fixed 
charges (interest on debt). It is an 
important clue to the manageability of 
the road’s debt, and the ability to pay 
dividends. A look here, and you'll know 
how much margin the road has be- 
tween breakeven and its present reve- 
nue position. 

The current ratio (of current assets 
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the trend’s the thing 


PASSENGER RATIO: how much loss? 


to current liabilities) was once thought 
to be of only minor importance as af- 
fecting railroads. Now many view it 
otherwise, on the ground that lack of 
working capital may hamper a railroad 
quite as much as any other business. 
Analysts ordinarily place lower require- 
ments on railroads than the minimum 
2 to 1 current ratio they expect of 
manufacturers. Generally they regard a 
1.5 to 1 ratio as satisfactory, but a 
lesser ratio is considered a sign of risk 
unless there is a good explanation avail- 
able. 

The quick ratio (known as the “acid 
test”) is the ratio of cash and readily 
marketable securities to total current 
liabilities. This is a measure of the abil- 
ity of a company to liquidate all de- 
mands upon it quickly. For most in- 
dustries, a 1 to 1 ratio is considered 
normal, but for railroads a 0.5 to 1 
ratio is generally thought to be suff- 
cient. 

What you can do with these ratios 
is limited by one other factor, perhaps 
more important that any other. Is the 
road’s business growing? If not, all the: 
efficiency in the world isn’t likely to 


‘help it. Most railroads are in the posi- 


tion of having to grow even to keep 
their heads above the mounting tide 
of ‘inflated costs. So ask whether the 
road’s territory is growing industrially. 
Ask whether its management is ag- 
gressively promoting new business. If 
not, the inflation that helps it pay off 
debt is probably hurting it in the long 
run. 
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EATON: 





PEPTO-BISMOL PACKERY: 


pill rolling turned out to be more profitable than soul saving 


soul saving, gave up his calling to de- 
vote full time to the filling of doctors’ 
orders for his homemade remedies. 
Thus began the Norwich Pharmacal 
Co., now a tidy ($10 million assets), 
profitable ($1.3 million net) operation, 
many of whose 50 proprietory items 
are household standbys (Pepto-Bismol, 
Unguentine, Zemacol) . 

Operating in a tough, competitive 
field, little Norwich, under the presi- 
dency of Melvin C. Eaton (brother 
Robert is board chairman), turns in a 
consistent performance year in and year 
out. An aggressive merchandiser (a $2 
million ad budget), it’s also highly cost 
conscious. Post-war plant investment 
exceeds $3 million, the new facilities 
thus added constituting 80% of corpo- 
rate net assets. 

Norwich’s relatively stable earnings 
record stems from the nature of its 
product, which is generally resistant to 
fluctuations in business and consumer 
income. Not content, Norwich is now 
placing more and more emphasis upon 
its ethical line, in which, believe Mel 


Eaton and his industry compeers, lies - 


the future of the drug field. (Ethicals 
show a wider profit margin, provide 
the greatest opportunity for growth.) 
Most important earnings growth fac- 
tors today are the ability to carry out 
fruitful research, and the ability to cap- 
italize quickly upon new products. Mel 
Eaton, himself a research chemist, 
early climbed on the research band- 
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NORWICH PHARMACAL MARKET 
HISTORY: Shaded area shows price 
range of combined common stocks of 
Lambert Pharmacal, Bristol-Myers and 
Sterling Drug. Solid line shows yearly 
mid-points of Norwich Pharmacal com- 
mon. 


wagon, spends about $400,000 yearly. 

Sensing the coming change in the 
drug business, he set up his first re- 
search project 13 years ago. Convinced 
that synthetic organic chemicals pro- 
vided the best potentials, he avoided 
the benzene ring and its compounds 
(most organic research in the last 50 
years centered in this area), and con- 
centrated upon the comparatively un- 
tilled field of furan chemistry. Furan 
is a class of chemical derived from 
vegetable waste and furfural (an in- 
termediate in the manufacture of ny- 
lon, furfural is obtained from corn cobs 
and husks). 

Technical returns came in rather 
early, with the first group of nitrofuran 
compounds coming out of the labs in 
1944-1945. Antibacterial and chemo- 
therapeutic agents, Norwichmen con- 
sider their potential value as great as 
the “wonder” drugs (penicillin, aureo- 
mycin, the sulfas), are so sure they'll 
prove equally profitable, that they've 
earmarked $600,000 for immediate ex- 
pansion of facilities. Best-known prod- 
uct is Furacin, which was used in WW 
II to treat severe wounds that wouldn't 
respond to other drugs, and is now 
doing yeoman service in Korea. 

To handle its growing ethical line, a 
new subsidiary, Eaton Laboratories, 
was set up in 1945. Last year it ac- 
counted for about 12% of Norwich’s 
$13.5 million sales. 

Last year Norwich earned $1.64 per 
common, paid out $1.05 to the 3,675 
owners of its 812,640 shares. For the 
first six months of this year, the broth- 
ers Eaton report sales up $1 million 
to $6.9 million, while net of $483,754 
compares with 1950’s $429,526. Nor- 
wich put out a $1.5 million preferred 
issue last year, further put its financial 
house in order with a recent $2 million 
loan for refunding, expansion and work- 
ing capital. 


SUB FOR IKE? 


IF IKE EISENHOWER won't, who will? 
“Nobody—or anybody” is the con- 
sensus of a 1,000-adult survey spon- 


sored in New Jersey by Forses. The 
experiment was prompted by two facts; 
General Ike’s ambiguity on running, ; 
conveyed to Malcolm Forbes in a letter 
by Mrs. Mamie Eisenhower last month 
(Forses, September 1, p. 13); and the 
General’s solid status among rank-and- 
file Republicans. j 

Last July, a Jersey poll showed Eis 
enhower as the favorite — 
among Republican voters. Ike captur 
39% of the votes, with Taft, Dewey and 
Stassen named by 14%, 11%, and 8% 
respectively. Among independents, the 
General’s appeal was almost as potent: 
Ike took a 31% accolade, with Taft at 
20%, Dewey at 7%, Stassen at 8%. a 

At Forses behest, the samplers fol 
lowed up with this query: “If Eisen- 
hower refuses to be a Republican Presi- 
dential candidate in 1952, which one 
would you then like to see nominated 
as the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1952?” 

The 39% of Republicans who had 
chosen Ike listed these second choices: 


MacArthur ............. 9% 
Pe. ins Nee Leos 9% 
A lw bes sda 6% 
NE iic'n't end dbew's Vike eet 5% 
RT is 6 6k she bide ele V5 5% 
ES #16, 22s sides 4 8% 
eee Sew 2. kik i di. 2% 


The 31% of Independents who had 
first named Eisenhower split this way: 


a es ws 6% 
ee Vrs ee en ieee 6% 
grap, ee ee Mae 6% 
ON a 5% 
Sear eee: 4% 
ERR RE ne Renee: 2% 
SEER POE 2% 


If the Jersey sample is any indica- 
tion, the “stop-Taft” move will have 
only a slim chance if Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower won't accept the nomination. 


OIL LARGESSE 


SHOWERING shareowners with largesse 
in the form of larger dividends, Stand- 
ard Oil (Ind.) will up its regular quar- 
terly rate to $0.60% per share on Sep- 
tember 14 (old rate: $0.50). Also de- 
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STANDARD OIL (IND.) MARKET 
HISTORY: Shaded area shows price 
range of combined common stocks of 
Standard Oil (N.J.), Standard Oil 
(Cal.), and Standard Oil (O.). Solid 
line shows yearly mid-points of Stand- 


ard Oil (Ind.) common. 
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pressed level,” while earnings figures 
for the first half of 1951 are based on 
estimated income taxes. at existing rates. 

Warns Wilson: “Though higher than 
those prevailing in 1950, they may be 
increased further before the end of 
the year.” 
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Harris & Ewing 
INDIANA STANDARD’S WILSON: 
he’s giving it away 
clared was an extra—one share of 
Standard Oil (N. J.) stock for each 
40 shares of Indiana Standard stock 
(N.J. stock is part of that acquired in 
early 30s as part payment for certain 
foreign properties sold by Ind. Stand- 
ard). Fractional shares will not be dis- 
tributed, holders of odd lots of less 


WOOLEN’S WILLIES 


More LIKE a defenseless, newly-shorn 
lamb than the world’s biggest woolen 
and worsted goods maker since 1899, 
New England’s $267.7 million Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. usually reports its earn- 
ings in pathetic bleats. Though fleecy 
wartime profits covered Big Ram luxuri- 
antly for three years after V-J Day, 
"49s textile tumble left Woolen close- 
clipped. Profits were shorn 93% from 
the $15.88 per share it spun out in ’48, 
leaving Woolen with only $1.18 per 
share to wrap around its 969,062 com- 
mon units outstanding. 

After 22 years of lapsed dividends, 
(it took from 1924 to 1946 to clear 
off arrears on the preferred), Woolen’s 
common shareholders found the slim 
pickings no novelty. 

The only novelty was a new presi- 
dent. When 67-year-old Moses Pendle- 
ton died early last year, the job of 
putting a new crease in Woolen’s baggy 





AMERICAN WOOLEN’S WHITE: 
he’s looking for some 


soaring: Woolen’s sales (up 56.0%) and 
assets (up 87.8%). 

Was the groggy giant no longer the 
black sheep of textiles? Only the 
most Optimistic Ollie would think so. 
Though Woolen’s unfilled orders were 
291% higher than at the end of 1950 
(last month they stood at $158 mil- 


d than 40 shares getting a cash pay- pants fell to 56-year-old Francis W: lion), they were almost wholly emer- 

y: ment of $1.72% per share, based on a White, a veteran of 40 years in the gency government business, received 

weighted average market price of Woolen and worsted business, 16 with last February. When they run out 

$68.97. American. Partly due to Moses Pendle- (Woolen has already pared them down 

In this way, the company saves cash on’s $17 million modernization pro- 27% since March 31), White will find 

for corporate needs, keeps stockholders tam for the company’s 24 New Eng- himself back in the same old competi- 

happy. For Standard, now operating at land mills, partly to his own innova- tive scramble for civilian business 

capacity, must spend about $190 mil- tions (e.g., acquisition of Woolen’s first a scrambling from which lumbering 

lion this year on an extensive expansion mill in the South), but above all to Woolen usually emerges second-best. 

program. As board chairman Robert ¢w government business, Frank White And there may not be much to scramble 

a- E. Wilson of the $1.6 billion giant ex- ended his first year with a thoroughly for: since February, civilian business 

ve plains, “today it costs the industry improved (but still scanty) showing: has fallen off spectacularly. Currently 

n- $5,000 to $6,000 to add one barrel per $4.39 per share earnings (142% up) on the number of new orders is nearly nil. 

day of all-new capacity for the produc- 18.6% increased sales. What that can mean is abundantly 

tion of oil products.” Though still in the speculative strato- evident in Woolen’s moth-eaten profit 

Wilson’s expansion projects include sphere, Woolen’s common got an even record. In normal times, the colossus 

i bigger refineries, more pipeline and greater propping up last July, when plays the lamb to nimbler competitors’ 

4. gathering systems, and stepped-up ex- White announced first-half 1951 profits Mary. Added to this game of price tag 

a ploratory and drilling activities. Esti- six times larger than last year’s. The are the inroads of rayons and synthetics. 

E mated national consumption of petro- first-half profits ($7.11 per share) were So far Woolen has been a slow slogger 
vf leum products this year. indicates an 40% greater than for all of 1950. Also in the synthetics race. 
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11% boost over 1950. Moreover, na- 
tional defense needs will require more 
high-octane aviation gas, benzene, 
toluene and other synthetic chemical 
products. Standard’s chemical sales 
have quintupled since 1945, with ma- 
jor increases expected this year and 


next as it quickens activities in this 
field. 




































































White’s problem is that Big Woolen 
apparently can only operate profitably 
in periods of high demand and advanc- 
ing wool prices. When wool prices fall, 
Woolen (which must carry inventories 
for 100 million pounds annual wool 
use) consistently finds itself all bundled 
up in deficits. 

Though the company is capable of 


7 Standard’s earnings for this year’s ee tee a see ee | ee biel earnings when trade is good, 
bp first six months were $71 million, sales, AMERICAN WOOLEN MARKET HIS- heavy overhead charges, large prior 
he $733 million, compared with $52 mil- TORY: Shaded area shows wrice range charges and extremely volatile fluctua- 
of lion and $602 million, respectively, for of combined common stocks of Pep- tions in sales plunge Woolen quite as 
vil the same period in 1950. However, perell Manufacturing, Cannon Mills, Pa- deep underwater when low demand 
id Wilson reminds his stockholders that cific Mills and Burlington Mills. Solid sets in. The modernization program has 
d- industry operations during the first line shows yearly mid-points of Ameri- helped widen margins (Woolen’s 5,000 





Quarter of last year were at “a de- 
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looms are now virtually all automatic 








and 21 of its mills are served by com- 
pany-owned power plants capable of 
switching to cheap natural gas when 
it gets to New England). But how to 
keep low demand periods from gener- 
ating high idle plant expenses is a poser 
still unsolved. . 

And if Woolen has been traditionally 
cumbersome, its current unaccustomed 
good fortune may have made it even 
more so. Inventories have skyrocketed 
125% to $159.6 million, with wool 
prices in a sharp decline. Notes pay- 
able to banks have soared even more 
to $151.8 million—exactly triple’ the 
amount owed six months ago. Faced 
with the inevitable shearing as sales 
sag and asset indigestion sets in, Big 
Woolen may learn to bleat again. 


UP TO DATE 
IN KANSAS CITY 


Two crrizens of Kansas City cornered 
the New York press last month to tell 
their story of July's catastrophic Mis- 
souri flood. 

Explained KC’s City Manager, Pen- 
dergast-blasting Perry Cookingham and 






CATERPILLAR PINION GEARS COMING OUT OF KC MUD: 





suave insuranceman Morton Jones: 
things weren’t as bad back home as 
the news stories suggested. Local in- 
dustry, said they, would be 95% back 
on its slightly wet feet in 30 days. Ford 
Motor, Fairbanks Morse, International 
Paper and other industrial giants would 
carry on with $50 million worth of 
building in the area. Nary a manufac- 
turer has considered permanent evacu- 
ation, since a forty-day rain is a 1,000- 
to-1 proposition and in any case Fed- 
eral flood control would minimize fu- 
ture perils. 

But the fact that the two Midwest- 









emmers hustled all the way to New York 
on a reassurance mission seemed to in- 
dicate that the Big Muddy had slopped 
up Kansas City’s shiny new industrial 
shoes. Continuance of the last decade’s 
$500 million growth might well be 
dampened by July’s high tides. Of $500 
million losses estimated by General Pick 
(co-author of the Pick-Sloan Missouri 
water control project), only a few mil- 
lion were recapturable through insur- 
ance. Only Lloyd’s of London gave full 
flood coverage (on four policies) in the 
area; remainder collected was marine 
insurance on moveables. And it takes 
more than disaster, however news- 
worthy, to get harmony on valley de- 
velopment projects: California’s Central 
Valley, not yet finished, was begun in 
1937. Utility interests and the custom- 
ary Federal in-fighting have a way of 
delaying flood control crusades—which 
often turn out to be entering wedges 
for Uncle Sam’s growing power busi- 
ness. 

Geographically a natural manufac- 
turing and wholesaling center, Kansas 
City enjoys a good labor reputation. 
Remington Arms, for instance, claims 


they haven't gone as fer as they kin go 


per-man production in its KC plant far 
outstrips its other sites. Convinced that 
the city hasn’t “gone about as fer as it 
kin go,” wet-footed Cookingham and 
Jones were preparing a lively hot-foot 


for flood control authorities. 


GLASS GLEANINGS 
SHRINK 


DaMPENING effect of taxes upon corpo- 
rate income is highlighted by Pitts- 
burgh Plate Slass Co.’s six-months per- 
formance this year. The $296 million 
glass, paint and-chemicals producer re- 
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PITT PLATE’S HIGGINS: 
$59 million equaled 2¢ a share 


ports sales at a record high of $211 mil- 
lion (a 39% boost over the $152 million 
figure for the same period last year), 
and earnings after tax provisions of 
$19.4 million ($19.3 million in 1950). 
This translates into 1951 earnings of 
$2.16 per share of common, compared 
with $2.14 for the first six months last 
year—2 cents more per share on $144 
million in sales! 

The sales total includes that of 
Southern Alkali since April, when it 
became a wholly owned subsidiary 
(owning 51% of the stock, Pittsburgh 
Plate bought out American Cyanamid’s 
49% stock interest). Pittsburgh then 
transferred its Columbia Chemical Div. 
to Southern, which now operates five 
chlorine, alkali and related chemical 
producing plants. 

“An important factor in the com- 
pany’s increased sales,” says president 
H. B. Higgins, “is the continuing ex- 
pansion program . . . which has made 
it possible to meet all essential civilian 
and military demands.” 

Pittsburgh Plate has spent $86 mil- 
lion in the last five years, laid out $16.8 
million so far this year, will need an- 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE MARKET HIs- 
TORY: Shaded area shows price range 
of combined common stocks of Owens 
Illinois, Libby-Owens-Ford, Corning 
and Anchor Hocking. Solid line shows 
yearly mid-points of Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass common. 
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other $56 million to complete author- 
ized plant alterations aand expansion of 
production and distribution facilities. 
Major items: construction of a new 
paint plant, extension of prodtction fa- 
cilities at several glass plants, and plant 
expansion of two Southern Alkali units. 


TALE OF A TUBE 


MERCHANDISING “a product that nobody 
wants,” Sonotone Corp. nevertheless 
has been able to do pretty well sales- 
wise with its hearing aids. Overcoming 
the reluctance of the hard of hearing 
to wear any devices, the company sold 
$10 million worth last year, netted 
$534,000, paid its common stockhold- 
ers 32¢ per share. 

Not satisfied with its modest mer- 
chandising achievement (15 years ago 
sales were $1 million), Sonotone has 
been seeking product diversification in 
recent years, last year decided to capi- 
talize upon its electronics experience by 
turning out miniature receiving tubes 
and cathode ray electron guns for the 
sprouting television industry. Initial 
output got good acceptance, and order 
backlogs swelled. It looked as though 
the company was on the right track. 

But the national emergency started 
a materials pinch, and the TV industry 
took a tailspin. Sonotone found itself 
in a strategic position regarding defense 
orders (it’s one of a handful of compa- 
nies making miniature tubes), is now 
working on a defense order backlog of 
$2.6 million. 

What this means earningwise is yet 
to be seen. While sales for the first six 
months of this year (mainly civilian 
business) were $5.7 million, v. 1950's 
$4.8 million, estimated income of 
$141,258 is running behind last year’s 
$211,918. So far, 16¢ has been paid 
on the common. 

Meantime, Sonotone has put its fi- 
nancial house in order by borrowing $1 
million from an insurance company. 
Also plans a preferred stock issue. The 
funds will be used for reduction of short- 
term bank loans, for reinstatement of 
working capital used in connection with 
its expansion program, and to finance 
its backlog of government tube orders. 


SAFE AND SOUND 


THE story of Safeway Stores and its 
top man is Horatio Alger material. Pres- 
ident Lingan A. Warren quit school at 
12, picked through a bushel of colorful 
jobs (printer’s devil, lumber salesman), 
started his own business when 25, was 
soon discovered by the “right” man. 
Slender, smiling Warren was on a 
Florida-bound train to get orders for 
his cabinet-making shop when broker 
Charles E. Merrill struck up a chat. 
The chat turned into a bid, to join 
Merrill's firm (now part of Merrill 
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SAFEWAY MARKET HISTORY: 

Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of National Tea, 
Great A & P, Kroger Co., First Nation- 
al Stores, and Grand Union. Solid line 


shows yearly mid-points of Safeway 


Stores common. 


Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane). Three 
years later fair-haired Warren was pres- 
ident of Safeway, today a favorite 
MLPF&B investment. Under Warren, 
Safeway sales climbed slowly and 
steadily as the number of stores shrunk 
(Warren’s basic policy: fewer corner 
stores, more supermarts). In a decade, 
total sales hiked from $314 million 
(3,116 stores) to $785 million in 1946 
(2.287 stores). With wartime rationing 
and restrictions lifted, Safeway hit the 
billion mark, nosed up to a solid second 
behind giant A&P. The billion figure 
has been maintained since 1947, the 
register ringing up $1.1 billion last year 
(A&P ’50 sales: $2.9 billion). Warren 
boasts that ’51 sales‘ are “approximately 
20%” over last year’s, admits to a $4.3 
million net profit for the first 24 weeks. 
Safeway selling, however, has not risen 
so fast in recent years as other food 
chains. Safeway plussage over 49 was 
only .5% v. A&P’s .9%, Kroger’s 6.6%, 
National Tea’s 14.9%. Farsighted War- 
ren’s five-year plan for bigger and few- 
er stores, slicker distribution centers 
may pile up sales faster (even though 
taxes will bite deeper, leaving less net). 

Two years ago, ex-Virginian Warren 
signalled for a $200 million building 
and streamlining project. Last year, 78 
windowless, air-controlled, bigger-aisled 
markets opened. At the same time, 155 
holes-in-the-wall were locked up, pulled 
down, or sold. Greying Warren’s idea 





is not to get bigger, only tighter, safer, 
sounder. Safeway doesn’t want the 
“octopus” label again, having squirmed 
out of monopoly accusations in 1931 by 
disposing of some of its 4,055 stores. 

There have been 169 Safeway “pre- 
mieres” so far this year, nearly as many 
remodeling jobs. As for reaching the 
projected goal of 1,000 by 1954, War- 
ren is making no promises, realizes 
building bans may spike his million- 
dollar plans. Concentrated in 23 states 
and southwest Canada, Safeway has 
not touched most of the eastern half of 
U.S. Warren justifies his containment 
policy, “It’s safer to stay where you're 
known best,” plans no invasion of un- 
explored land. 

Safeway can afford to tear down and 
build because it has little money tied 
up in real estate. Warren-instigated 
“Buy-Build-Sell-Lease” keeps big chunks 
of working capital on hand, fosters 
better community relations by keeping 
store ownership among the towns- 
people. Two Safeway landlords: Salt 
Lake City druggist Frank Folland and 
dancer Fred Astaire. Safeway owns, ex- 
erts close control over its supply sys- 
tem—48 subsidiaries (most have to 
show a profit) that bake bread, grind 
coffee, pack fish, churn butter, freeze 
ice cream for the 18 Safeway-owned 
distributors. Safeway sells over 200 
products under its own brand names 
(Superior Cheese, Lucerne Milk, May- 
fair Cake) both to the 1,949 Safeway 
markets and to hundreds of non-Safe- 
way retailers. Almost completely inte- 
grated, Safeway may grow its own 
fruit and vegetables some day. The 
California-headquartered chain doesn’t 
hand out much of its service work 
either, runs 36 advertising, publishing, 
truck, business survey and miscel- 
laneous agencies. Though Safeway 
doesn't do the actual construction of 
new markets, it opens a sharp super- 
visory eye, sees that specifications are 
stuck to sedulously. 

Biggest projects underway are three 
gargantuan Distribution Centers (New 
Jersey, Maryland, Kansas City), which 
will serve 540 stores in seven states. 


SAFEWAY STORE IN CALIFORNIA: 


“It's safer to stay where you're known best” 
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Many of Safeway’s truck-loading points 
are overcrowded, badly organized, need 
warehouse cousolidation. Jersey City is 
one of the worst problem children: gen- 
eral offices, and meat, poultry, produce, 
egg, bread centers are located illogi- 
cally all over town. One D.C. will put 
all departments under one roof, clean 
up traffic bottlenecks which get Safe- 
way trucks into hot water with local 
police. 


DROP THAT ECLAIR! 


WHEN stocks and bonds go down, the 
sugar content in blood and urine of 
many a businessman goes up. Among 
doctors—who are not alarmed—the fact 
is familiar, proved by reaction studies 
at the stock market. Oddly, medics are 
pleased! While diabetic businessmen, 
chiefly executives, number more every 
year, MDs see the increase as a sign 
of improved general health, point to 





Devaney 


DIABETIC BACKSLIDER: 
fat men are ripe 


today’s longer, more useful life for dia- 
betics, 

Although still incurable, diabetes 
flaunts none of its former peril, thanks 
to insulin. Children rarely succumb to 
the disease. Afflicated adults live years 
longer than victims of a generation ago, 
are better fit for work. Most often hit- 
ting middle-aged upper income earners 
(75% show first symptoms after 50), 
diabetes is a natural for business execu- 
tives. Mental excitement, worry, intel- 
lectual strain—all unavoidable in man- 
agerial work—up the blood’s sugar con- 
tent. Given a tendency to diabetes, ex- 
ecutive chances of developing the dis- 
ease are good. 

General Motors, one of 300 corpora- 
tions which keeps tabs on executive 
health, reports obesity outranks other 
diagnoses two to one: Fat men are ripe 
for diabetes and among them abnor- 








malities and prediabetic conditions 
are widespread (pun unintentional). 

Ten times more subject to diabetes 
than his lean colleague, the worried, 
overweight executive should eat less, 
exercise more. When fat men overeat, 
strain is placed on the insulin-produc- 
ing pancreatic gland. If the gland has 
been injured or is inherently weak, it 
fails and diabetes results. Once de- 
tected, diabetes is treated with diet, 
exercise and insulin. A diabetic can’t 
properly digest food (particularly car- 
bohydrates like bread, flour, potatoes, 
rice) due to a defective pancreas or 
liver. Insulin, developed in 1921 by 
Toronto physicians Frederick G. Bant- 
ing and C. H. Best, is the only medical 
pinch-hitter for weak human glands. 

Before insulin, the disease (char- 
acterized by early fatigue, loss of 
weight, weakness, haunting hunger and 
thirst, dry skin, severe itching, abnor- 
mal excretion of sugar with urine, too 
much sugar in the blood) offered a life 
expectancy of six painful years to a 
victim of 30. Under today’s treatment, 
30-year-old patients can plan on 32 
years more, with no loss of efficiency. 
Insulin is usually self-administered by 
hypodermic, once an individual's need 
is determined. The average diabetic 
who starts his day with a shot of in- 
sulin can carry a full workload, accord- 
ing to a recent Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. survey. Metropolitan con- 
cludes that diabetes under treatment is 
no longer a major business problem 
from case studies of nearly 100 diabetic 
staff workers. All but 3% were at work, 
and all worked as well as non-diabetics 
in most jobs. 

But, while doctors praise the insulin 
miracle, they point out prevention is 
cheaper than control in any income 
bracket. Medical moral to big men in 
the big money: Get out on the golf 
course and drop that chocolate eclair! 


DENTIFRICERS’ 
DILEMMA 


INTO THE darkest corners of the earth, 
Victorian missionaries carried two gos- 
pels: one of the Bible, the other of the 
toothbrush. Long before the first was 
understood in the Yucatan and the 
Congo, daily mouth scouring had been 
firmly implanted in native ritual. 

At home, onion breath, pink tooth- 
brush and dingy dentures had been 
quite as inexorably fixed in the calen- 
dar of social disgraces. Dentifrice mak- 
ers poured millions into scareheading 
the perils of bad breath, the therapeutic 
virtues of Ipana massage, the social 
success of the Pepsodent smile. Missing 
nary a trick, even the old family tooth- 
brush (it “hung by the sink”) was 
memorialized in nostalgic song. Thor- 
oughly “sold,” Americans rinsed denti- 


frices down bathroom drains with eve: 
more conscientious zeal—a zeal valued 
last year at nearly $100 million. 

Then, two years ago, science burst 
the industry wide open. With the ad- 
vent of ammoniated powders and 
pastes, overnight many an old-estab- 
lished standby—whose name had been 
carefully huckstered into indelibility— 
began fading fast away. In quick sue- 
cession, penicillin and- chlorophyll 
tooth formulas burst upon the scene, 
the latter only this year. 

That left dentifrice makers upendel 
in indecision as to where to lay down 
their chips. Unknowns: 
penicillin powders be removed fr 
the Food & Drug Administration’s b 
on over-the-counter sales without a@ 
doctor’s prescription? (2) Would the 
deodorant powers of chlorophyll out 
weigh the public’s aversion to gr 
tooth paste? (3) Would new medical 
miracles—like caries-reducing fluorides 
—blaze into the market to pale the 
scarcely older newcomers? One wrong 
guess could send the profitable denti- 
frice business of soapmakers like Col- 


gate-Palmolive-Peet (Colgate) and 
Lever Bros. (Pepsodent) and drug 
manufacturers like E. R. Squibb 


(Squibb Milk of Magnesia), Bristol 


Al ThE OPERA. 





































































These two aibaian are brothers. One uses SO- 
ZODONT, the other does not. The former has had 
his moustache shaved off, and always laughs; the 
latter wears his very long, ¢ and never laughs. 
PERSONS AFRAID TO LAUGH 

For fear of showing a neglected set of teeth, 
should cleanse them night and morning with the 
aromatic invigorating 


SOZODONT. 


If the teeth begin to show signs of decay, use 
SOZODONT at once and often. Rely upon it, and 
they will be rescued from impending ruin. The 
formula of this preparation includes only botanic 
ingredients, and contains only the purest and most 
salutary of these. Use no other dentifrice but 
SOZODONT It is pure, effective, and fragrant. 

Sold by Druggists and Fancy-goods Dealers. _ 


Culver 





1887 TOOTHPASTE AD: 
(a) the Bible, (b) the toothbrush 
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(1) Would 
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TEE TOOTH-POWDER MAN EXHIBITING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF HIS WARES. 


Culver 
1869 TOOTHPASTE PITCH: 


from New York to the Congo 


Meyers (Ipana), Lambert (Listerine) 
into a disastrous tailspin. 

It also could propel unknown brands 
into spectacular profit prominence—as 
it has already done Amm-i-dent (Block 
Drug Co.) and Amurol (Amurol Prod- 
ucts Co.) among the ammoniateds. By 
last year, Amm-i-dent reportedly ac- 
counted for two-thirds of ammoniated 
sales, themselves 15% of the denti- 
fricers’ 1950 take. Amurol was a dis- 
tant second. Despite contrary rumors, 
ammoniated sales have yet to flag. 

With miracle-making science now 
squeezing the profit tube, result is fev- 
erish activity in companies’ laboratories 
to cover all bets, with sales forces 
nervously trial-ballooning results in test 
markets and managements warily 
watching competitors’ every move. Re- 
cent moves: 

* In upstate New York, late-starter 
Bristol-Myers has just introduced an 
ammoniated Ipana formula, leaving 
only P&G and Squibb among the big 
dentifrice makers still standing at the 
post. 

* Lately introduced: penicillin pow- 
ders (for sale by prescription only) by 
Andrew Jergens Co. (Dentocillin) and 
Bristol-Myers (Ipana Penicillin). Soon 
to be marketed: American Home Prod- 
ucts’ Penident and Lambert’s Caricillin. 
Squibb, Sterling Drug, Colgate and 
P&G all reportedly have competing 
products under wraps. 

* Tested in Portland, Me., Colum- 
bus, Winston-Salem and San Diego: a 
chlorophyll toothpaste by Lever’s Pep- 
sodent Division. ‘Tentative name: 
Chlorogene. As yet, Rystan Co., which 
owns the chlorophyll patents, -has li- 
censed no other manufacturers, but sev- 
eral are known to be conducting ex- 
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periments with chlorophyll’ products. 

®Unmarketed as yet, but in experi- 
mental development by several com- 
panies: formulas involving sodium 
fluoride compounds—said to reduce 
tooth decay. 

®Meanwhile, a dark horse, New 
York’s Skin Tested Products, Inc., has 
opened up along a new tack with Cyl- 
dent, a dentifrice made of sodium un- 
decylenate. Claims for Cyl-dent include 
whitening of teeth and removal of to- 
bacco and fruit stains, as well as pro- 
tection from cavities. 

Still to register his fateful verdict, 
the consumer apparently is eager to try 
wonder toothpastes as fast as manufac- 
turers can put them on the market, 
probably won’t be completely satisfied 
with any single formula until it com- 
bines the therapeutic virtues of all and 
tastes good as well. 

Meanwhile, careful to hedge every 
angle, big dentifricers continue to bet 
old names and old promotion gimmicks 
will carry them through. Latest bet: 
Lever’s $50,000 “Pepsodent Smiles” 
contest launched in mid-August and 
replete with “Pepsodent Smiles” of 
Hollywood stars, mouths stretched to 
glory in full four-color splendor. 


INDUSTRY’S INDUSTRY 


As THE Last of the second-quarter 
statements trickled out, the EPT found 
many an industry with its gross puffed 
up and its net way down. One excep- 
tion: the office equipment makers. 

While a war-hungry U. S. siphoned 
off more big-company blood, the office 
outfitters showed a fat 26% plussage 
over 1950’s first half. 

How come? Booming sales (32% over 
1950) reflect increasing countermeas- 
ures against the incipient shortage of 
labor.* Other reasons: some manufac- 
turers (National Cash, General Fire- 

* As, for instance, Remington Rand’s 
“Univac” electric brain, which Aberdeen’s 
Ordnance Proving Grounds uses to tabu- 
late in 150 minutes data which formerly 
took 1,000 man-hours to digest. 





proofing) are grinding out aircratt 
parts; others (Burroughs, Rem Rand, 
IBM) are tuned in on government elec- 
tronics contracts. But government con- 
tracts represent a small fraction of first- 
half earnings; office equipment men are 
keeping the civilian market active by 
deft use of substitute materials as the 
shortages set in. 


LIGHT ON SYLV ANIA 


AMONG THE late-summer mail leaving 
Sylvania’s soft green, air-cooled New 
York reception room was a stack of 
publicity releases. Their news—that 
Sylvania had organized a Puerto Rican 
subsidiary to fabricate mica—received 
only passing attention from financial 
writers. 

Grabbing the near-equator plant 
clued the direction of the fastest grow- 
ing company in the electric products 
field—Sylvania was deep in a $14 mil- 
lion vertical expansion program which 
included plants for raw materials, 
metals fabrication, plastic and plastic 
metal parts, research facilities and feed- 
er plants. 

Building-busy bosses barely had time 
to review record first-half sales and 
earnings. Net sales of $103,822,579, a 
70% increase over like 1950 figures and 
larger than all yearly sales except war- 
boomed *45 and ’50, convincingly 
demonstrated the company’s romp 
through the electrical products field. 
Six months net earnings of $5,680,670 
exceeded all past full-year earnings 
save 50. Oldtimer Frank Poor, Vice- 
Chairman of the board and brightest 
Sylvania light over the years, barely 
had time to pause and celebrate his 
and Sylvania’s fiftieth anniversary in 
business. 

Now a tenth the size of General 
Electric, the company was unloaded by 
GE in slumping 721 for $100,000 in 
cash and a promise of $250,000. In 
depression-bound ’31, the GE-severed 
liability merged with 30-year-old Hy- 
grade Lamp Co. of Salem, Mass. The 
combo was natural. Both companies 





Office Equipment Box-Score: Jan.-June, 1951 v. Jan.-Jurie, 1950 
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% increase: 32% 





Burroughs... $39,978,187 $54,015,510 $2,338,895 $4,175,639 $0.47 $0.84 
Felt and 

‘larrant ... 1,998,715 4,110,287 167,893 994,018 32 1.87 
ere 100,943,962 125,752,064 15,495,815 14,668,541 5.61 5.06 
National Cash 78,110,550 100,642,940 5,162,716 6,861,181 2.62 3.48 
Pitney-Bowes. 9,992,232 12,163,304 397,063 401,491 38 .34 
Remington 

Rand ..... 34,208,983 53,011,678 1,901,217 4,051,040 40 .83 
Underwood. . ( Not released ) 1,182,289 2,416,760 1.54 3.29 

Totals .. $265,232,729 $349,695,788 $26,595,888 $33,568,670 


% increase: 26% 
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SYLV ANIA MARKET HISTORY : 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of General Elec- 
tric, Westinghouse, Avco Manufactur- 
ing. Solid line shows yearly market mid- 
points of Sylvania Electric common. 


had tired of GE-controlied business*; 
both had ‘escaped’ into the radio tube 
field early in the ’20s; both were selling 
tubes to hard-bargaining Philco at the 
time of merger. 

Moving slowly in the 30s, Hygrade 
Sylvania broke the leash, began to pick 
up speed in ’38, when the company 
brought out flourescent lighting, was 
promptly brought into court for patent 
infringement. GE patents were sustain- 
ed but the court witheld a decree and 
Sylvania kept producing. Sales bounded 
steadily through 45, dropped danger- 
ously in ’46, have been climbing ever 
since. 

Sylvania secrets? Vertical integration, 
evecutive incentives, low percent of 
wages, salaries, and non-wage labor 
costs per sales dollar, a salesman presi- 
dent. After landing a corner of the 
‘television tube production, the company 
moved late—but sure footed—into the 
TV set-making field, made it pay im- 
mediately. Only major process in set 
manufacture not handled by Sylvania 
is cabinetmaking, and company officials 
hint this may change in the near future. 
President Don Mitchell, four years 

*Through a quota system based on the 
percentage of General Electric business 
held by any company in 1915. To grow 
under the system (brought about by GE 
patents), an organization had to buy up 
quotas of defunct manufacturers. 












SYLV ANIA’S 





MITCHELL: a frame of light around each picture tube 


younger than his company, operates a 
compensation plan that pays 114 execu- 
tives up to 50% of their base salary after 
a fixed percentage of profits have been 
paid to stockholders. A savings and re- 
tirement plan for all employees gets 
three per cent from paychecks, six per 
cent of net profits before taxes. Each 
employee dollar contributed in ’50 was 
worth $1.43 at year’s end. 

Unusually low slice of the sales dollar 
(34% needed for wages) is brought about 
by the high percentage of women ‘em- 
ployees (70%). Electric-eyed Don Mit- 
chell’s latest additions to the sales slate: 
panelite, a long-lifed electro lumines- 
cent glower emanating from a sprayed 
pane of glass; halolight, a frame of light 
around Sylvania’s TV picture tubes. 


WATCH DOG 


SguaT, stammering Ralph Lazrus, chair- 
man of Benrus Watch, was as sur- 
prised-looking as comics Martin and 
Lewis (see cut) when his sales leaped 
last year to $16.3 million from the 1949 
level of $9.3 million. 

Though all-U. S. watchmakers suf- 
fered during 1949’s buying vacuum, 
Benrus’ pain was more acute than most. 
With $41 million assets, big Bulova 
could weather a $6 million drop; Ben- 
rus, whose $9.4 million assets put it 
in the middle-sized class with Gruen 
and Longines, had lots of worrying to 
do when 1949's blood, sweat and ticks 
yielded only $268,000 net. Lazrus and 
his two brothers worried their way back 
with two gimmicks: (1) shouted com- 
mercials by zany Martin and Lewis; 
(2) a dealer-aimed campaign plugging 
mailers, free picture frames, and ma- 
chine-operated window displays. One 
such dips a Benrus waterproof into a 
jar of water, then slaps it hard to show 
it’s shockproof. 

All of the wristwatch-slapping upped 
sales 78% for 1950; only Longines came 
close, with a sales hike of 54%. Bulova, 
Elgin and Hamilton fretted less and 
netted less, with increases of only 11%, 
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BENRUS MARKET HISTORY: Shaded 
area shows price range of combined 
common stocks of Bulova, Longines, 
Hamilton, Elgin, Gruen. Solid line 
shows yearly market midpoints of Ben- 
rus Watch common. 








10% and 1.6%. Smarting from the odious 
comparison, domestic makers Elgin and 
Hamilton renewed the old tariff squab- 
ble, tried to push tariffs up 50% on im- 
ported Swiss watches. (The Washing- 
ton fracas hastened Hamilton President 





MARTIN: 
to wise up the common man... 





Kant’s fatal heart attack, sent Ralph 
Lazrus to the Mediterranean for a sun 
cure. ) 

If the slow-moving Tariff Commis- 
sion decides to raise the duty, the big- 
gest importers—Benrus, Bulova, Lon- 
gines—will have to mark up prices. 
Predicts Lazrus: “The result will be a 
shrinking consumer market and a black 
cloud of labor trouble.” Seer Lazrus 
believes watch workers will demand 
their cut of price raises. Ventures al- 
truist Lazrus: “Elgin and Hamilton will 
wind up worse, will actually sell fewer 
watches.” 

But Elgin has been carefully 
hedging against possible rejection of 
the higher tariff, has just plunged into 
the export field through subsidiary 
Wadsworth Watch. 

Meanwhile, businessman Lazrus is 
struggling to meet his $23 million 
“quota” in 1951. Martin and Lewis will 
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have to invent some new antics to help 
him; sales for the first half are under 
$9 million. Defense work ($200,000 
worth) won’t help much. Helping some- 
what more will be Benrus income from 
cigaret lighters made for, and retailed 
by, Parker Pen—about $1 million an- 
nually. Mainly, Lazrus hopes to ring 
up a $14 second half with the same 
poison he predicts will spell Elgin’s 
doom: new models at higher prices. 
Foremost among these is his “Ele- 
gance,” a $100 luxury job premiered 
last January. How is this high-priced 
bangle consistent with the era of the 
common man and mass marketing? 
Answers Lazrus: “After Korea the mar- 
ket was glutted with inferior high- 
priced watches,” invited by the frenzied 
demand situation. Says the Riviera- 
tanned watchdog of Benrus’ fortunes: 
“We launched our $100 number to let 
the common man know that good 
watches come only at good prices.” 


ie 
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LEWIS: . . . a $100 luxury number 


NITRO RUNNER-UP 


To ENTRENCH his company in the 
chemical big time, and cut his stock- 
holders in on future growth, president 
Kenneth Spencer of the bubbling, 10- 
year-old Spencer Chemical Company 
has just offered his stockholders rights 
to subscribe to a new 44% cumulative 
second preferred issue. Offered were 
125,000 shares at $50 par, at the rate 
of one share for each eight of common. 
Traded over-the-counter, recent bid 
was 48. Spencer intends to apply for 
Big Board listing later. 

Cash proceeds of $6 million will be 
added to $5.1 million of newly funded 
debt to construct: a 72,000-ton an- 
hydrous ammonia works at Vicksburg, 
Miss. Synthetic ammonia plants are 
now the principal source of nitrogen 
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produced in the U.S. and Spencer’s 
200,000-ton capacity makes it the sec- 
ond-largest (Allied Chemical & Dye 
capacity, 395,000). Spencer now sup- 
plies 10% of the agricultural, 11% of 
the industrial, demand. It’s also fifth- 
largest producer of methanol, used in 
the production of anti-freeze and 
formaldehyde. 

Originally incorporated in 1941 as a 
subsidiary of Pittsburgh and Midway 
Coal Mining Co. (of which Ken Spen- 
cer is also president) Military Chem- 
ical Works got its savvy building and 
operating the Jayhawk Ordnance Works 
during the war. In 1946 it leased Jay- 
hawk (later purchased in 1948), 
changed its name and went into com- 
mercial production. Now a $33 mil- 
lion concern, its sales of $23.7 million 
for the year ended June 30 netted $4.5 
million. Sales breakdown: industrial 
chemicals: 31.1%; agricultural chemi- 
cals: 66.1%; refrigeration products: 
2.8%. 

Spencer anticipates continued ag- 
gressive competition, particularly in 
nitrogen, from other chemical manu- 
facturers who are rushing new plants. 
Even so, some quarters believe nitro- 
gen is heading for a shortage, with 
demand exceeding supply by some 
200,000 tons a year in 1953. Certifi- 
cates of necessity have been granted by 
the Government for construction of an- 
hydrous ammonia plants by Commer- 
cial Solvents, Mathieson, Hooker Elec- 
trochemical, Diamond Alkali, and 
Wyandotte. 


TOOL LID LIFTED 


CHARLIE WILSON was shocked. Instead 
of zooming up, summer deliveries of 
military aircraft had dropped behind 
those in May. Defense output was lag- 
ging 20% behind schedule. Mobilizer 
Wilson didn’t have to look far to find 
the cause: inadequate machine tool 
production. Dumped cellarwards by a 
cyclical low that struck in 1948-49, the 
toolbuilders just didn’t have sufficient 
capacity to do the job. Biggest bottle- 
neck in the munitions program for 
months, the tool snaggle was the last 
one Washington got down to doing any- 
thing about. (Forses, April 15, 751, 
p. 33). 

By last month, the bottleneck seemed 
to have been broken. The breaker: 48- 
year-old Clay Bedford, whom Mobilizer 
Wilson called to Washington from 
Kaiser-Frazer last May. Working with- 
out salary, veteran trouble-shooter Clay 
Bedford (whose know-how sparked al- 
most all of the Kaiser enterprises’ fabled 
triumphs) began laying the dynamite 
needed to open up the tool blockage. 
By mid-June he had the tool industry 
tagged officially by Wilson as the most 
important trouble spot in the defense 
program. Also official: a firm target of 
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CLAY BEDFORD: 
whatever they need, they've got it 


$2.9 billion worth of metal working 
machinery for June, 1952. 

Having established a bearing, Bed- 
ford promptly drew out the conclusion 
that the U.S. needs a $1 billion annual 
rate of production by the end of this 
year. (Current rate: $675 million). 
Orders started flowing from Clay Bed- 
ford’s desk. By July, the big automakers 
had been persuaded to build machine 
tools in their plants. Though they will 
only be able to devote 10 to 15% of 
their floor space to it, that was a help. 
To provide the incentive, Wilson or- 
dered that tool profits be geared to as- 
sets instead of to unit production. 

That gimmick griped the toolers, 
though. They had other kicks, too: (1) 
ceiling prices, owing to the 15 to 20 
month lead time in tool making, were 
too low, reflected order dates instead 
of delivery dates, (2) labor piracy was 
on the increase—toolers thought too 
much skilled labor was going into less 
essential industry; (3) material prior- 
ities had become “mere pieces of 
paper.” 

Last month, Clay Bedford supplied 
what Charlie Wilson obviously thought 
was the only answer. In a drastic new 
order, the OPS, prodded by Wilson, 
handed tool builders a flat 12% price 
hike, and padded the base period price 
for all material and labor with all cost 
increases through September 10th. New 
companies going into tool production 
were allowed a 21% return on assets. 
Toolers gained super-priorities on tools 
and metals, extensive authority to com- 
mandeer labor wherever the _ toolers 
could find it. “This way,” said one of- 
ficial, “whatever they need, they’ve got 
it.” 

Now it would be the toolbuilders’ 
turn to produce. 
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CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


we NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 





PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Designed by PICK-S, N.Y. 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is aw 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. 
The indexes reflect business as it was during the last week of August. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months to 
register an improvement or a decline. 


THE ECONOMY 


Saccinc 4% lower over the month, 
Forses National Index shows the 
‘Economy riding a mere 1% higher 
than a year ago. Not since May, 
1950, has the year-to-year plussage 
eroded down that far. Three major 
areas (Middle Atlantic, Midwest 
and South Central) have actually 
slipped slightly behind levels a 
year igo—also the first time that 
has happened since Korea. One 
other area (the North Central) is 
just managing to keep even. Sig- 
ni e: business is just about 
back where it was a year ago. 

Two facts stand out on the posi- 
tive side: (1) Whatever the slip- 
page since Spring, business is still 
excellent: the economy is still rid- 
ing abreast of the pace set by war- 





Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


Tucson, Ariz. (2).......... 15% 
CE Ts Be wcccsdevse 15 
ERD, ..cceccacce 12 
OEE eee 12 
ON er ll 
Seattle, Wash. (2)......... 10 
Pe COR cca cocseves 9 
San Francisco, Calif........ yg 
AS SE |) 6 
Chattanooga, Tenn. (2).... 6 


(In parenthesis: number of succes- 
sive months listed in this column.) 


scare inflation a year ago. But the 
inflationary boiler has lost all its 
steam. (2) Where setbacks earlier 
this year were extreme (Mountain 
and Pacific States), the margin of 
improvement over last year has ac- 
tually increased (by 1%)—the first 
time this has happened since early 
Spring. Significance: While infla- 
tionary pressures are off, lagging 
areas still can bounce back. 

Trouble, if trouble there is, con- 
centrates in the cotton states and in 
the New England ‘and Midwest 
manufacturing centers. There two 
factors account for 4 to 8% declines 
over the month and a 1% lag be- 
hind last year. The factors: (1) A 
healthy 10¢ decline in cotton prices 
from the fantastic 45¢ high. (2) 
Transitional bumps on the road to 
defense production. 


Zone Indexes 


(Percent Gain from Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 


July Aug. Sept. 
New England .. 9% 7% 8% 


Middle Atlantic. 15 7 —l 
Midwest ....... 7 8 —l 
OU 10 4 1 
South Central .. 5 0 —l 
North Central .. 11 6 0 
Mountain ...... 8 5 6 
Pacific ........ 8 5 6 
NATIONAL 

INDEX ..... 10 5 1 












READERS SAY: 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 





which a magazine, purporting to speak for 

business, aligns itself up with the CIO 
against the NAM and its policies. 

—Morais Sayns, 

Vice-Chairman of the Board, 

Corn Products Refining Co., 

New York, N. Y. 





There was a time when I agreed with 
you that I thought it might do better dead, 
but I am convinced now that the attacks 
should not be made on NAM as such... 
but rather upon its membership who do 
not participate actively enough to get their 
Own views across. 

Think it over and see if it isn’t true that 
the criticism is against the members and 
that they need to take a few health exer- 
cises rather than have the whole body 
commit suicide. —S. S. Davis, pres., 

The Corrugated Container Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


You should lift your eyes to the heavens 
and give thanks to God (if you believe 
in one) that public spirited and energetic 
citizens like the members of the NAM do 
bond together so that they will have an 
organization whose voice can be heard 
over the noisy tumult created by rabble 
rousers, bureaucrats, racketeers, and other 
misfit individuals who think that they, and 
they only, are the wise men of the nation. 

—E. F. Lexow, 
Quality Macaroni Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


. . . about five years ago, I felt more or 
less of the same opinion as you have ex- 
pressed, I accepted a nomination to the 
NAM Board of Directors with the hope | 
might contribute something to give the 
organization a more constructive point of 
view. In the first few board meetings 1 
attended it was a simple matter to spot 
the reactionary elements and to learn very 
quickly that the Board was made up of 
businessmen with two different types of 
thinking. ...I quickly classified the 
Board as being made up of reactionaries 
and progressives. 

This winter I finish my sixth year on 
the Board, and in view of your comments 
I think I should tell you that while both 
types of men still exist on the Board, there 
has been a great change in the propor- 
tions. There are considerably fewer re- 
actionaries. 

—R. B. Caywoon, pres., 
The H. D. Lee Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The NAM may err in some of its poli- 
cies, but this would be due entirely to the 
faulty judgment of a Study Committee, 
composed of a large number of business 
executives drawn from various enterprises 
throughout the country. 

The “permanent secretariat,” referred 
to in your editorial, has never attempted 
to influence the thinking or the decisions 
of the Committee of the NAM, of which 


Forbes 























I have been a member for many years. 
+E. N. FuNKHOUSER, 
Hagerstown, Md. 


My reaction to your editorial and ad- 
vertisement is that the circulation of your 
magazine must be slipping and that you 
require a scare headline to revive lagging 
interest. —Harotp B. Smiru, pres., 

Illinois Tool Works, 
Chicago, Iil. 


Forses circulation, at the highest in its 
35-year history, is climbing steadily at 
the rate of 1,000 an issue.—Eb. 





To date Forses has received 73 
letters, running from violent to 
factual, disagreeing with its NAM 
editorial, including 3 cancellations. 
Favorable letters—8. For a “Second 
Look at NAM,” see editorial on 
page 16.—M. F. 











Turnover tax 

It was with great interest that I read 
your editorial suggesting a “National Sales 
Tax.” 

I suggest a “Turnover Tax” as the only 
one which will cope with our present situ- 
ation. . . . Such a tax has proved effective 
in several countries, especially in Germany. 

A “Turnover Tax”—contrary to a Sales 
Tax—is not allowed to be collected from 
the purchaser. The seller would pay 2% 
from all sales. The suggested rate for food 
and food products sold retail is 1%; other 
products such as grain, flour, etc., % p- 
mille. 

It is the easiest tax to collect. The us- 
ual argument against this tax is that it will 
pyramid prices. However, experience shows 
that in many instances the 2% tax was 
absorbed completely by the existing high 
mark-ups as applied in many industries 
and businesses without the necessity to 
taise prices. 

This tax would affect the individual tax- 
payer in proportion to his spending only. 

—Oscar E. Haac, 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Profit-Sharing 
Forses contained an article on “Every 
Man A Capitalist,” referring to a stock 
purchase profit-sharing plan. I feel that the 
plan recently inaugurated by Kroger might 
be of interest. ... —JoserH B. HALL, pres., 
The Kroger Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kroger’s plan calls for employee contri- 
butions of up to 5% of weekly salaries to 


Fund “A” to be invested in U. S. Savings : 


Bonds. The company contributes 5% of be- 
fore tax profits up to $25 million, 10% of 
Profit from $25 to $50 million, 15% of 
profit over $50 million, to Fund “B,” which 
is invested in Kreger common and other 
high-quality stocks and bonds. Employees 
collect a pro-rated share of both funds 
after 20 years’ participation or on retire- 
ment.—Ep. 
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-———LABOR RELATIONS 


Bonus strings 


END OF summer and time for top 
brass to start thinking about how to 
slice up some of the melon for year- 
end bonuses to rank-and-filers. This 
year the problem won't be easy no 
matter how bright your profit pic- 
ture. The Wage Stabilization Board 
has put the semi-freeze on Yuletide 
gifts and management will have to 
read plenty of small print on the 
“do's and don'ts” of permissible 
bonuses before it can make a de- 
cision on “how much” and “to 
whom” the bonus gravy should be 
spread. Here’s a question-and-answer 
series that'll save you from the gov- 
ernment’s gobbledegook: 

Q.: What bonuses are governed 
by regulations? 

A.: The WSB rules permit bonuses 
to be paid—within certain limits— 
where they are computed by the em- 
ployer less frequently than every 
three months, or where they are not 
directly related to production or 
hours worked. This includes Christ- 
mas bonuses and similar once-or- 
twice-a-year gifts tied to a com- 
pany’s earnings or profits. 

Q.: What is an “established” plan? 

A.: An established plan is one that 
predetermines, on a precise basis, 
the formula for computing the total 
bonus for a particular employee 
group. The plan must have been 
either (1) in continuous operation 
since January 25, 1949, or (2) con- 
tained in a union contract entered 
into on or before January 25, 1951, 
or (3) communicated in writing to 
the employees on or before Janu- 
ary 25, 1951. 

Q.: If I have an established plan, 
what bonuses can I give this year? 

A.: 1950 methods of computing 
amounts or percentages cannot be 
changed this year. No employee can 
receive a bonus this year greater (in 
amount or percentage) than the 
largest individual bonus paid within 
the group last year. Further, dis- 
tribution of the total bonus must be 
so arranged that the average amount 
or percentage paid this year does not 
exceed last year’s average. 

Example: XYZ Company has a 
plan which provides for year-end 
bonuses varying between $50 and 
$100, depending on merit and length 
of service, for all office employees 
not exempt :from Wage-Hour over- 
time-pay requirements. Last year, 
the company paid out $7,000 to 100 
employees—highest bonus paid was 
$100, average was $70. Now there 




















are 120 employ- 
ees in the office 
group. Individual 
bonuses this year 
can be higher or 
lower than last 
years so long as 
the average does 
not exceed $70, and the top bonus 
granted is not over $100. 

Q.: Is there any top limit—per- 
centage-wise—on bonuses paid under 
an established plan? 

A.: No. You can follow last year’s 
practice within the limitations men- 
tioned above. However, if any bonus 
equals or exceeds 25% of the em- 
ployee’s annual salary, you must 
notify your local Wage-Hour office 
of this fact before October 24, 1951. 

Q.: What are the WSB rules if my 
bonuses are not paid in accord with 
an established plan? 

A.: There are four restrictions. 
First, no employee can receive a 
bonus this year greater (in amount 
or percentage) than the largest in- 
dividual bonus paid in the group in 
the preceding bonus year. Second, if 
the bonus this year will equal 25% 
or more of the individual’s annual 
salary, you have to get Board ap- 
proval before you pay it. Third, the 
average amount or percentage of 
bonus paid out this year cannot ex- 
ceed the average paid out in the 
preceding bonus year. Fourth, the 
percentage of employees in the unit 
who get bonuses this year cannot 
exceed the percentage of employees 
who received them in the previous 
bonus year. 

Q.: May I give bonuses to new 
employees hired this year? 

A.: Yes, according to the rules for 
established and informal systems de- 
scribed above. 

Q.: Last December I changed the 
formula for computing bonuses to 
grant employees receiving them 
larger dollar-amounts for 1950 than 
they had received in 1949. How 
does this change in the formula 
affect my bonus-giving in the cur- 
rent year? : 

A.: The amount of increase that 
resulted from the formula change 
must be offset against the total 
amount of pay boost allowable for 
the employee unit under the 10% 
formula. The Board says this rule 
must be followed whenever a change 
in the method of paying bonuses 
was made after the base-pay period— 
January 15, 1950. 


Lawrence Stessin 
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Small companies 
as well as large 


need 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


for Handling Materials 


Every employment of manpower to handle 
materials is an opportunity to save big 
money. Clark Materials Handling 
Equipment gives More 
Power to Manpower 
—uincreases productive 
capacity, multiplies 
storage space, 
reduces accidents, 
cuts costs! Men are 
better satisfied, too. 
Ask the Clark dealer 
(see che yellow pages 
of your celephone 
directory) about this 
great Leadership Line 
of modern handling 
machines—or write 
us, for current issue 
of Material Handling 
News—Clark Equipment 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Products of CLARK 
EQUIPMENT 


TRANSMISSIONS — AXLES — AXLE HOUSINGS 
for Trucks, Buses, industrial and Farm Tractors — 
FORK-LIFT TRUCKS — POWERED HAND TRUCKS 
ond INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS for 
Materials Handling. RAILWAY CAR TRUCKS for 
Suburban, Street and Elevated Railway Cars. 
® rr 





NEW DREMEL Electric - 


RAZOR BLADE SHARPENER 
GUARANTEES 


100 SHAVES 


FROM 


SMOOTHEST SHAVES 
YOU EVER HAD! 


DOUBLE-EDGE BLADES ONLY 


The Dremel Sharpener guarantees a sharp, fresh blade 
everytime you shave. What’s more—it assures 100 and 
more velvety-smooth shaves from only one blade. That's 
a fact—proven by men with all type beards. Just 
imagine one blade giving 6 to 12 months of shaving 
delight! Blade savings? Sure—but even more important 
—-a perfect shave every time. It’s the biggest shaving 
news since the safety razor, and you can prove it to 
yourself—without obligation! 


PERFECT GIFT FOR ANY SHAVER! 


Fine abrasive rollers hollow-hone edges—leather rollers 
strop them—zall in one operation—for keener cutting, 
longest blade life ever. And even new blades can be 
sharpened to personal beard requirements with a Dremel. 
Speedy—only 15-20 seconds makes an average double-edge 
blade sharp as new--often better. Order yours today! 
(All-plastic housing 2%'’x3%4’’x3%"’. Universal motor— 
110-120 Volt, AC-DC. Double-edge blades only.) 


10-DAY TRIAL — MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. If 
dealer can’t supply, order by mail. Try the Dremel 
Sharpener 10 days. If you don’t get better, smoother 
and more shaves than ever before, return Sharpener in 
good condition for prompt cash refund. 


IF DEALER CAN'T SUPPLY—USE THIS ORDER 


DREMEL MFG. CO. . Dept. 281-) . RACINE, WIS. 
Enclosed is $9.85. Ship Dremel Sharpener postpaid. 


ZONE.... STATE ! 
' 


NEW IDEAS 





Eye Trouble? 
Godsend to the person who catches 
every cinder or dust speck that’s float- 
ing around. The Eye Sweep is fitted 


with a magnet at one end (for remov- 
ing steel splinter), a flexible loop at the 
other end (for picking out painful non- 
metal specks). Sterilization will not 
diminish the magnetic qualities or af- 
fect the loop. Recommended for all in- 
dustrial areas where workers are ex- 
posed to flying metallic fragments, for 
clinic, hospital, doctor’s office. (General 
Scientific Equipment Co., 2700 W. 
Huntingdon St., Philadelphia 32, Pa.) 


Labor Trouble? 

Are your workmen tired of lugging 
18-pound steel] mortar pans around? 
Give your masons one of these new 4- 
pound plastic pans, guaranteed to be 
stronger than steel, non-breakable. Ca- 


pacity: 2.4 cubic feet, measuring 29” 
x 20” x 7” in depth. Added benefit: 





left-over mortar is easy to remove; 
\ simply flex the upturned tray and dry 


88 


mortar falls away. Plastic pans contain 
no rivets, no folds, have one-piece, 
seamless moldings. Masons will also be 
happy about the slimmer shape which 
gives more passageway on precarious 
scaffold. (American Cyanamid Co., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y.) 


Lovely Lure 

How to lure a trout or wall-eyed pike 
in record time: use plastic fishing lures 
that look exactly like insect larvae. Used 
for fly-rod, spinning, or “spatting” with 
a cane pole, these lures are fish-proof 
copies of the coloring, legs, antennae, 
bodies of all the most fashionable fish- 


+, 





ing insects. Sample selection: black 
cricket (“excellent for bluegills”); May- 
fly nymph (“consumed by all fresh 
water fish”); baby crawfish (“attracts 
perch, bass, trout”); baby grub (“gob- 
bled up—bluegill and trout”). This hot 
bait is made in open face molds in 
which colors are blended by special 
process (B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
324 Rose Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio) 


For Reel Golfers 

What next! Here’s a gadget that 
gauges a golfer’s drive, tells the dis- 
tance and direction of a golf shot. The 
machine is designed to permit the golf- 
er to take a full swing at the ball which 
hangs on an unbreakable cord. When 
ball is hit, a cradle pivots against ten- 
sion springs that indicate distance and 
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ARE YOU SAYING 
“| CAN'T AFFORD 
TO RETIRE”? 


You can retire 
young enough to enjoy. it 


—if you know where it costs less 
to live and where you can earn an 
extra income from a part-time job 
or small business. 


One of the best things about Where to Retire on a 
Small Income ts that it es ~ of the hundreds 
of thousands of communities in the U. 8S. and its 
island territories only those places where living 
costs are less, the surroundings are pleasant, and 
you can add to your income through a part-time 
or seasonal job or from a small business. 


With this book, you learn: 


—where you can go fishing, hunting, oe and swimming 
practically from your ront door: 

se poaiy A costs, rents, and real estate o less (even 

a farm for ro 4 $2. 500 

~<a en cm inexpensively on a: istend far from 
the world. yet clove C7 neighbors ; 

—where your hobby will bring you an 

—where you B.. AU 4, LO)... rr 


Where to retire on a small income 
in Florida, California, Hawaii, etc. 


“—. book covers cities, towns, and f 
America—from New 


by trave' country. Fi 
(s just too ts of America to explore. Yet Where to Retire 
on a Small Income costs = coy, $1. “Should be one of the 
season’s most popular books,’’ says Pathfinder Macazine. 
No matter what you are Quine today. prepare now to 
retire while still yune. enough to Seley it. Simply tear out 
ad, print name & address, and mail with check. money order 
or $1 bill (we guarantee its safe —,! 
course. if you’re not satisfied with 
HARIAN tap seh 45 Ti finstT AVENUE, 
GREENLAWN, NEW YO 
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Let us send you 


The KIPLINGER 
LETTER 


to help you plan ahead 
13 weeks’ trial, only $3 


You'll profit when you use the Kip- 
linger Washington Letter, because: 

e You'll find out what to expect in 
government policy, business trends, 
taxes, production, controls, short- 
ages. 

@ You'll get advance information and 
analysis that keep you ahead of 
competition — and warn you of 
changes affecting your job, your 
business, your earnings. 

When you receive your first Washing- 
ton Letter, you'll understand why it is 
sO important to board chairmen, to 
rising executives, to the owner of a 
one-man shop. Each weekly Letter is 
packed with facts . . . no editorials 
about what “ought to be,” but prac- 
tical, useful guidance on how to plan 
for today’s difficulties — and today’s 
opportunities. 

You can have the Washington Letter 
on your desk every Monday morning 
for 13 weeks for only $3.00. (Regular 
full-year rate is $18.) 

Just tear out this ad, and return it to 
us today. Attach your ‘check, or tell us 
to bill you later. Either way, we'll start 
your trial subscription immediately. 


KIPLINGER /2¢é2e- 


Room 93, 1729H St., NW, Washington 6, D.C. 
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direction of drive. Ball comes home in 
one of several slots: Hook, Slice, Out- 
of-Bound, Fairway. Comes in package 
with moulded rubber mat, rubber tees, 
hold-down brackets and screws to se- 
cure to lawn or floor. (A. E. Peterson 
Mfg., Co.,. Glendale 1, Calif.) 


Humidity with Validity 
Here’s a sure way to check on that 
trite old complaint: “It’s not the heat 


but the humidity.” The Bendix Friez 
Sling Psychrometer is said to measure 














the moisture in your plant or office, 
help you adjust activity to the drip and 
drop in the air. The boast: a child can 
learn to operate it in two minutes. 
Compact, 6%” x 1%” x %”, it fits in your 
vest pocket, comes in a sturdy, durable 
leather covered aluminum case. (Ab- 
beon Supply Co., 179-15B Jamaica 
Ave., Jamaica 3, N. Y.) 


Whizz Wash 
See the pretty little wabbit washing 
her car with “WonWash.” One tube 
of the liquid detergent is enough to 
wash a car three times (according to 
the maker). Squeeze contents in a pail, 





and 
“Self- 
drying, non-streaking, non-injurious to 


fill with water under pressure, 
youre ready to start rubbing. 


any car finish, wax, or otherwise.” (She 
doesn’t come with it, but what’s to stop 
you from dreaming?) (Swaco Products 
Corp., 204-18 Jamaica Ave., Hollis, 
N. Y.) 


O-o-oh, That Outlet! 

A shocking new idea: 3-way auto- 
matic outlet that requires no stripping 
or slitting of wire. Now anyone—but 
anyone—can install additional outlets 


where he needs electricity. No longer is 
it necessary to strip the wire insulation, 
wind bare wires, take chance of creat- 
ing shorts or shocks. The modern way: 
open the latch, insert the wire, close, 
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and contact is. made. Made of Urea 
Plastic in pearl and brown, connection 
is consummated by metal points pierc- 
ing the insulation and making electrical 
contact. Available for use as table tap 
or wall mounting. (Academy Electrical 
Products Corp., 3842 Ninth Ave., New 
York 34, N. Y.) 








Could You Handle a 
$20,000-a-year Job? 


If you think you could, reading this 
may well help you get one—because 
today there are plenty of these jobs 
just waiting for the right man. 


For some time now business papers have 
been pointing out that management is 
having great difficulty finding high-salaried 
executives. Actually, management is always 
looking for such men—because they are the 
ones who mean the difference between profit 
and loss. They command high salaries be- 
cause they know how to make money for 
their employers. They’re worth every dollar 
they get, and more! 


But just what ‘do these executives have that 
makes them worth so much money? First, 
it’s a point of view. The executive must be 
able to see the business picture as a whole. 
Then too, he must understand the broad 
principles of business procedure. He ‘must 
know the methods and practices that heve 
proven profitable for other companies and 
be able to apply them to his own business. 


Does this seem easy? Frankly it isn’t—the 
way to the top is never easy, but if you are 
really serious about becoming a $20,000-a- 
year, or more, executive, Funk & Wagnalls 
Company invites you to send for a new 
booklet entitled “Modern Executive Tech- 
niques” by Carl Heyel. This booklet gives 
you a complete outline of the famous Heyel 
Course in which 45 famous business execu- 
tives describe their working methods and 
explain, clearly and simply, how you can 
make use of their combined knowledge and 
experience to qualify for the great oppor- 
tunities in modern business. 

If interested, write to Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, Dept. F915, 153 East 24th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. A penny postcard will 
do. There is no charge for the booklet. 














Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 


Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. 


these teachings. Address: Scribe A.R.S. 
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To reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 














Hitching posts, lining a typical, early- The Gulf Oil Companies are frankly 
1900 street, are a fair indication of pub- _— proud of their contributions to both. 
lic confidence in the early motor car. A 

horse was more reliable! 


What a long way the automotive in- 
dustry and its partner, the oil industry 
have come in the past 50 years. 


In their comparatively short history, 
they have risen to rank among the fore- 


most of American industrial giants. PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


GULF OIL CORPORATION GULF REFINING COMPANY 


40 Forbes 
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Outlook for final quarter is mixed 


WHat Is THE outlook for the final quarter of 1951? 

Mixed. 

Assuming that a Third World War will not erupt, 
but that acute international tension will continue, 
what are domestic prospects? 

Release of workers threatens to spread because 
of intensified scarcities of essential raw materials, 
especially metals. For one thing, fewer automobiles 
unquestionably will be produced. Various other 
industries will slow down, some because of mate-. 
rial shortages, others because of distinctly slackened 
demand, notably for television and radio sets, semi- 
permanent household appliances, high-priced furni- 
ture and other furnishings, expensive furs, jewelry, 
other luxuries. 

I look for tapered-off home-building. 


Consumers Cautious 


So excessive has been the rise in food, clothing 
and other essentials, that consumers—oftentimes 
perforce—are pulling in their spending horns. The 
public’s conservatism is reflected also by soaring 
of savings—deposits in the nation’s 529 mutual sav- 
ings banks recently reached a new peak—$20,397,- 
000,000. No halt in the upward wage trend is 
within sight. Washington is more bent upon limit- 
ing prices than wages, with an eye, of course, to 
November of next year. 

Above all tower tax increases, particularly upon 
business, industrial enterprises. This constitutes per- 
haps our gravest economic menace. Instead of in- 
dulging in discussion of generalities, let us present 
concrete examples of what is happening: 

Net sales of General Motors increased almost 
7% in the first six months of 1951 over 1950, but 
earnings declined 42%. Taxes $508,875,000, against 
$345,396,000 in 1950. 

Du Pont sales in first six months were $189,100,- 
000 above 1950, but net operating income was 
$12,500,000 lower. Federal taxes were responsible 
for the drop. ° 

General Mills taxes increased 60%, bringing net 
earnings down to $4.92 a share from $5.87 for the 
fiscal year ended May, 1950. 

U. S. Rubber Federal and foreign income taxes 
reached a record of $42,595,496 for six months, 
contrasted with $7,732,358 last year. (Earnings up 
86%. ) 

International Harvester increased sales to a rec- 
ord $929,408,000 in the nine months ended July, 


1951, but earnings increased only from $3.19 to 
$3.36, due to increase in taxes from $26,750,000 
to $75,250,000. 

Eastman Kodak net down to $1.52 a share from 
$1.90, notwithstanding increase in sales. Taxes rose 
158%, from $14,933,184 to $41,059,980. 

Armco Steel’s taxes for six months this year in- 
creased from $4.18 a share to $6.12 a share, net 
income decreased from $6.46 a share to $3.93 a 
share. Average earnings before taxes, $52,083,594, 
compared with $42,044,325 last year. 

United Aircraft shows big sales increase, but net 
income down from $2.70 a share last year to $1.77, 
due to higher taxes. 

Celanese Corporation sales increased, but earn- 
ings dipped to $2.50 a share from $3.36 a year 
ago, due to more than doubling of taxes, from $14,- 
894,000 to $33,397,886. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing had record billings 
in the first six months, yielding an increase in prof- 
its of 49% before taxes; net income, however, up 
only slightly—from $3.86 to $4. 

Standard Brands net sales climbed 30% in first 
half of this year, but earnings were slightly under 
last year. Reason: heavier taxes. 

Meanwhile, however, farm income roars along 
near the highest in history, due mainly to the Ad- 
ministration’s hell-bent determination to win farm- 
ers’ votes, regardless of the plight of non-organized 
consumers. 


What Of The Stock Market? 


Although stock purchasing has become more 
selective, more discriminatory, average quotations 
on the New York Stock Exchange lately hovered 
around the highest in two decades. 

Many analysts forecast early, substantial reces- 
sion. Others don’t. 

This writer at the moment has no dogmatic 
views. Having cashed in very liberal profits many 
months ago—from 50 to 100%—he is faced, as many 
other investors are faced, with the dilemma of 
how to employ cash reserves. He is totally averse 
to investing in real estate at current dizzy prices. 
Viewing further firmness in interest rates as ex- 
tremely probable, he cannot figure that choice 
bonds will advance. Ditto Federal bonds now out- 


standing. 
Today caution would seem to be the soundest 
watchword. —B. C. Forses. 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Seven stocks that should do well 


Tue stocks of the leading chemical and 
pharmaceutical companies have gener- 
ally advanced to prices so high that 
they are not attractive to the average 
investor. 

Commercial Solvents has made great 
progress in widening its position in 
these lines, and at its present price, 
around 30, is attractive on a long-term 
“growth” basis. In case of a sizable set- 
back, say, to around $25, additional 
purchases are suggested. The research 








Get BABSON’S views 
on this timely sub- 
ject. ‘No cost or 
obligation. 


Investors across the coun- 
try today are asking—‘‘How 
can I get more income from my 
securities without sacrificing 
safety?” 


Babson’s Reports, the old- 
est investment advisory service 
in its field, is continually spend- 
ing thousands of dollars on re- 
search to find the answers to 
this and other important invest- 
ment questions. 


If you need extra income to 
meet the rising cost of living, 
write to Babson’s Reports to- 
day. Without cost or obliga- 
tion we will outline for you our 
views on how we get 5% to 6% 
income with safety for our 
clients. 


This valuable information 
is absolutely free and is being 
offered to investors to acquaint 
them with Babson’s Reports in- 
vestment advisory service. Mail 
this ad along with any personal 
investment facts you may care 
to give. 


Write Dept. F-105 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 





department has developed a_ blood 
plasma substitute called “dextron,” and 
has introduced many new so-called 
“wonder drugs.” New agricultural 
chemicals have been produced, and 
have been favorably received. The in- 
dustrial chemical division has steadily 
expanded. At the close of last year, the 
company had no funded debt or pre- 
ferred stock; capitalization, 2,638,000 
shares of common. Earnings in 1950 
amounted to $1.96 per share; a divi- 
dend of $1.25 was paid, including ex- 
tras. In the first 6 months of this year, 
earnings were $1.18 per share on sales 
of $30,222,000, compared with 50 cents 
on sales of $15,232,000 a year earlier. 

On numerous occasions in recent 
years I have recommended Montgom- 
ery Ward on the basis of its strong fi- 
nancial position compared with its mar- 
ket price, and because of my belief 
that in time the lack of confidence in 
the management’s aggressiveness would 
be corrected. The company is the sec- 
ond-largest mail order enterprise and 
one of the largest retail distributors. 
For the year ended January 31 last, 
earnings were $11.19 per share. Cur- 
rent assets, including cash items of 
$195 million, amounted to $623 mil- 
lion, compared with $136 million cur- 
rent liabilities, or a net working capital 
of $487 million. Capitalization consists 
of 6,502,000 shares of common and 
201,500 shares of $7 Class A stock. 
Paid $4 last year, including extras. In 
1946, Montgomery Ward sold at 104, 
and could again advance to over 100. 

Paramount Pictures is recommended 
on the basis of its asset values in the 
form of net current assets, the value of 
DuMont television stock, the value of 
its Canadian subsidiary, its television 
station KTLA in Los Angeles, and addi- 
tional assets. The stock appears to be 
well liquidated. Has been in the low 
20s for the last four years. Earned 
$2.85 per share last year. Since 1947, 
$2 has been paid annually. Present cap- 
italization, 2,300,000 shares of common 
stock; funded debt, $24 million. Since 
the beginning of 1950, the company 
purchased and retired 959,000 shares 
of its common, and it is possible that 
further substantial stock retirements 
will be made. In some quarters it has 
been estimated that the current and 
readily salable assets (without count- 
ing the company’s vast motion picture 
production business) amounts to about 
$42 per share. 

This year Radio Corp. of America 
advanced while most of the stocks in its 
group were declining. As is well known, 
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the company is a leader in all phases 
of television, radio, electronics, ete. 
Owns NBC broadcasting system. Gross 
sales last year, $584 million; earnings 
$3.10 per common share; dividend 
$1.50. I believe the outlook for this 
company over a period of years is bril- 
liant, and despite the possibility that 
earnings might be temporarily lower 
due to extensive work on low-profit 
government orders, I do not think the 
stock will decline much. Now $22. Ad- 
ditional purchases advised on a scale 
down. My long-range prediction, $5 
to 40. 

Western Auto Supply operates a 
chain of 263 stores, retailing automo. 
bile accessories, radios, electrical goods, 
television sets, hardware, sporting 
goods, etc. In addition, products are 
distributed at wholesale to indepen- 
dently-owned units which use the name 
Western Auto Associate Store. Capital- 
ization: $13,500,000 bonds, 751,000 
shares of stock, of which 143,500 are 
owned by Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. A 
strong financial position has been main- 
tained. At the close of last year, net 
working capital (after deducting the 
funded debt) amounted to about $48 
per share, which is not far from the 
stock’s present price, in the high 40s. 
Annual dividend $3, plus extras. Sales 
last year, $156 million, an increase of 
$31 million over the previous year. | 
believe this company has a good future. 
Purchases are advised. Earned $9.11 
per share last year, compared with 
$10.04 in 1946, when the stock ad- 
vanced to 90—or almost double the 
present price. 

Recently, Warner Bros. Pictures an- 
nounced it would buy 1,000,000 shares 
of its stock, up to $15 a share, and re- 
tire same. A reorganization plan has 
been approved providing for the break- 
up of production and distribution from 
exhibition. Stockholders will receive, 
for each present share held, one-half 
share in a new theatre company and 
one-half share in a new picture com- 
pany. Warner is a fully integrated mo- 
tion picture concern. From a real estate 
standpoint, the value of its theatres, 
etc., is considered to be substantially 
above the present price of 14. If one 
has patience to wait for further devel- 
opments it is possible that a 50 per cent 
profit might be made. The Warners 
recently refused an offer for their stock. 

J also recommend Household Fi- 
nance, which has had a good growth 
record. Present price, $37; annual divi- 
dend $2.40; yield about 6%%. It might 
be a slow mover, but I consider that 
the stock is an excellent investment, 
and should do well. The management 
is highly regarded. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Forbes 
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The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out a scientific for- 
mula for fortune building. Success over 
many years has proved that knowing 
what to buy and when to buy and sell 
is the secret of quick fortune building. 
It is far better to know the time to sell 
to the optimists and the time to buy 
from the pessimists than it is to be fa- 
miliar with market theories. 

Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market Ap- 
praisements” we formerly syndicated na- 
tionally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance on when and what to 
buy forced us to publish our comments 


AVOID-FROZEN FUND STAGNATION 
BUY FORTUNE BUILDING VALUES 





nesses outgrow their initial advantages. 
He knows next to nothing about growth 
values. He does not realize the great 
number of stocks listed that are in a 
trend of natural retrogression. He does 
not know how few are impulsed by spe- 
cial advantages. However, many of the 
few that look like growth stocks have 
their own peculiar limitations and so 
never enhance. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through specializing, not through 
diversification. A few poor selections can 
destroy the gains of years. Funds were 
greatly increased when our clients bought 
a pre-reorganization bond that doubled 
in price at seventy and sold to buy an 
oil stock at seven that went to eighteen. 
Recently a discovery at four has already 
advanced to eleven and our new discov- 
ery ready to be announced has even 
greater fortune-building promise. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement. That 
alone will offset inflation. That, and for- 
tune-building requirements, calls for at 





; in inexpensive weekly bulletins. W. H. ROYSTONE least a fifty per cent fund gain each year. 
To buy and hold long-term growth INVESTMENT ANALYST Instead, the great majority of investors 
situations before the public recognizes Who. from devoting many years protecting inves; = see their cash values shrink each year. 
their potential values largely eliminates called ‘‘the most far-seeing economic guide for the The very opposite 1s the basis of our 
. the hazards of speculation. Now, thanks a ian Rules” ,- ‘aa al oe long-term fortune-building plan. 
l to the discovery made while evaluating Read what the Press Service that 
, fundamental psychological factors found syndicated his "Comments" said: 
’ in the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, we are enabled “What ‘Roystone Says...’ is respected by the best in Wall 
to detect the difference between distribution and accumula- Street, from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 
e tion, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow the “One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
fundamentals that make for profits, not the public that buys With a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing 
- during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair changes. 
“f chance. Instead of building up a fortune in a few years, he sees “Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
his funds shrink year after year. Unfortunately, investors and reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
S traders are equally victims of propaganda. Following popular Wall Street technicians.” 
- sentiment, they buy when they should sell and sell when they We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
n should buy. To protect clients against these errors, we devel- investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
2, oped our 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. rived only from factually appraising future investment values in 
if Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance, 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
d so have no growth futures. Investors regular seek dividends independence. 
- at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 
.- To protect our clients, we continually caution, “It is folly to HUNDREDS Seana’ tao arg WRITE US 
te gamble.” We buy values, not the market averages. In order to pro- sl ’ F : . 
tect clients from getting funds frozen in “stocks having excellent 3/6/51—“I am most happy with your service and wish to 
” past dividend records” we select growth values in their in- ¢xpress My appreciation for your fundamentally sound financial 
ly fancy. Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities thinking. Have had a great increase in my funds in my six 
1e independent of general conditions, makes all the difference months of your Contact Service.”—P.J.R. 

J. between failure and fortune-building. 3/5/51— This check represents more than dollars for a 
at Naturally, the long trend turning points are essential financial service. It is an appreciation for giving me sound 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market advice for the past several years.”—W.D.I. 
rs market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 3/ 1/51—*Your recommendations over the past four years, 
k. for growth values has built most of the large fortunes made in since I have been a subscriber, were excellent. Your judgment 

‘je Wall Street. It would require pages of space to reprint the 1s not only keen but astonishingly accurate. 
th hundreds of letters of appreciation from longstanding clients 3/3/51—“I am very happy that the investments to date have 
’ now in our files. shown such good profits. Thank you so much for your kind 
wf There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- interest in us small investors.”—C.N. 
ht lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
at of our growth situations we recommend for substantial income our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
at, and rapid growth. While they await opportunities they need replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 gage for 
nt instruction to protect them from the dangers of ill advised the present, 1s only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars or advice 
speculation, covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 
Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When 
lar One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment you send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America To- 
ers of the average investor is the idea he can buy at any time and morrow” and those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and 
ost, be sure of a profit. He has slight knowledge of the economic Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 9, Long Island, N. Y. 








and investment cycles. He seldom considers that many busi- 


(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment $25. 
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A high price is 
reevcer a guarantee 
of quality 

. especially in the stock market! The 
higbest priced advisory services can be 
tragically wrong. My weekly letter offers 
you a complete service at a very low fee. 


But what about its accuracy? You are 
the best—and the only judge of that. 


The regular rate will surprise you as 
much as this very unusual trial offer: 


10 WEEKS $ 


by Air Mail for 
GEORGE LINDSAY 


1638!/2 N. Martel Ave., Los Angeles 46, Cal. 








S/D REPORTS 
16th Year 


In Chase Economic Diagrams, expected action of 
price is projected for months ahead. In S/D 
REPORTS, indieated objectives. towards which 
individual stock prices are headed, are always 
reported weeks to months in advance. Be prepared 
new for next BUY or SELL action, per steck. 

Send $3.00 now for next four weekly and sample 
monthly editions and names of two moderate Priced 
dividend stocks indicated for exceptional price 
moves. New Inquirers only. 


HENRY WHEELER CHASE 


Economic Price Advsier 
Greenwich 15 Connecticut 
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oy use $100,000 goal. Monthly guidance. Small 
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ulative, income, estate goals. TIMELY offer, 
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Some groups in selling range 


AMONG THE threatening technical as- 
pects of the 1951 stock market is the 
record-breaking advance of leading in- 
vestment favorites since the summer of 
1949. 

For example, an average of leading 
oil stocks shows a gain of 100 per cent 
from June, 1949, to July, 1951. This 
advance started from a level that repre- 
sented a gain of 187 per cent for the 
seven years between the spring of 1942 
and June, 1949. 

The 100 per cent gain in two years 
was achieved much more easily than 
the seven-year 137 per cent gain. This 
is largely explained by the fact that in 
going from 148 to 297, the average at 
179 in November, 1949, exceeded the 
1929 all-time high and thereafter the 
group was free-wheeling from a tech- 
nical viewpoint. At the end of a nine- 
year gain amounting to 375 per cent 
the oils were at a popularity peak that 
made them more attractive for invest- 
ment holding than ever before in their 
history. 

Other favorite groups that in two 
years more than doubled price levels 
reached after seven years of advance 
are the chemicals, with an average ad- 
vance since June, 1949, of 109 per cent, 
rayon stocks up 141 per cent, tires up 
170 per cent and paper issues up 185 
per cent. 

In terms of 381 as the high for the 
D-J industrials in 1929, leading oils on 
the average are now selling at 636 in 
relation to their 1929 highs. On this 
same basis leading chemicals are selling 
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at 613; tire stocks at 457; rayons a 
727 and paper issues at 864. 

These groups are now in a technical 
situation similar to that occupied by the 
air transport, retail trade, liquor, ship 
building, motion picture, printing and 
publishing groups in the first half of 
1946. The 1951 leaders are better 
quality groups, but it is doubtful wheth- 
er this factor can save them from some 
compensating technical decline as the 
outstanding leaders of the second half 
of the great bull market that started so 
hesitatingly from lows in the spring of 
1942. 

From a long-range viewpoint these 
groups are in a selling range despite 
the fact that there is widespread ac- 
ceptance of the opinion that such im 
portant growth groups should never be 
s 





















The difficulty in selling stocks which 
have performed so well over a ten-year 
period is the tendency to project into 
the next few years what has been going 
on for a decade. | 

In suggesting the sale of such popu- 
lar investment favorites, I am, thinking 
in terms of waiting two to four years 
before replacing them. 

This timing is based (1) on the tech- 
nical probabilities that 1951 will mark 
a major turn in the stock market, and 
(2) on the economic probabilities that 
if World War III is avoided, it should 
take two to four years to work out the 
deflationary cycle initiated by the de 
cline in bank investments that started 
early in 1950. 
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BOOKLETS © 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





14. THe Great Issue or Our TIMEs. 
A U.S. Senator from California appraises 
the whole “MacArthur Incident” with an 
objectivity that is startling for a solid Re- 
publican. The Administration comes in 
for a little needlimg but it’s nothing com- 
pared with a McCarthy lambaste. One sec- 
tion stands out because it indicates why 
so many of the State Department boys 
turned Commie. (22 pages). 


15. Current ScriENTIFIC RESEARCHES 
mv MELLON INstrruTE. The 38th annual 
report on what’s going on among the big 
researchers. Some of the studies put un- 
der glass: utilization of waste pickle 
liquor, applications of arsenic, coal chem- 
icals for the steel industry, synthetic rub- 
ber properties, retention of industrial 
dusts in lungs. (52 pages). 


¥6. Non-FrvanciaL INCENTIVES. The 
chairman of a 10,000-man corporation an- 
alyzes the prohlems of labor and manage- 
ment over a 20-year period, draws some 
interesting and too-little-heard conclusions 
about the good boss attitude toward em- 
ployees. (13 pages). 


17. ASSIGNMENT OF CLaims ACT OF 
1940—A Decape Later. New amendments 
have been added to this Act which de- 
fines the assignability of claims against 
the U.S. These and the divergent views on 
the Law are presented; of special impor- 
tance to lawyers, bankers, accountants, 
sureties. (30 pages). 


18. GovERNMENT Arp To INpustry IN 
A Free ENTERPRISE Economy. The presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Amer- 
ican Shipping looks at the factors that can 
promote or retard our movements on the 
high seas: protective tariffs, assistance from 
Washington, the Merchant Marine Act. 
(24 pages). 


19. Maxinc Sma. Aps Pay. A top ad- 
vertising agency dissects the copy and art 
work of 63 ad histories, shows the im- 


portance of small ads to such companies - 


as Du Pont, U. S. Steel, General Mills, 
Bromo-Seltzer. (36 pages). 


20. Tue Steeu Rusu. U. S. Steel’s two- 
fisted, hard-hitting president lists some 
important aspects of the steel industry 
today: mergers, prices, high-cost labor, 
Western expansion. (17 pages). 


21. Iron Ore In AN ExpaNnpING STEEL 
Inpusrry. Another big steel man outlines 
ore production history in the U.S. While 
the Mesabi Range ore is dwindling, men 
are working on the problem of turning 
taconite rock igto high-grade ore, explor- 
ing in Venezuela and Africa, developing 
ore deposits in Labrador. (14 pages). 
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Understanding 
| Mutual Funds 


oesosot 


booklet 








explains how small investors may own a broad 
cross section of America’s greatest industries. It 
tells why more than a million people have bought 
Mutual Fund shares, thus receiving the benefits of 
professional management, diversification of hold- 
ings and other important advantages. 


Why not write or call today for your copy? 
Fust ask for FB 18D. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
Telephone: Digby 4-6600 
Members New York Stock Exchange and 
other Principal Exchanges 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCB PORTLAND 


CLEVBLAND 
BANGOR 


Since 1888— Financial Service Adapted to Your Requirements 


FORECAST FOR NEXT 6 MONTHS 


Now ready—Round-up of exciting predictions by leading advisory services, banks and 
economists, the majority opinion of leading Experts, often RIGHT! 


Super Bull Market?—Technical Study Reveals Nearing Penetration of 
Resistance Points 


3 Stocks Ripe for Big Rise—Daily Study of 150 Charts Shows 
47 Best Liked Income Stocks—Dividends Paid 20 Years Plus 
How Will Forthcoming New Laws Affect Your Stocks? 

Will Stormy International Weather Damage Stocks and Economy? 
3 Growth Stocks to Gain Greatest Momentum Soon? 

14 Little Blue Chips for Run-a-Way Moves? 

8 Fast-Moving Leverage Stocks, 4 Under $5, Could Double or Triple 


5 Unique Streamlined Investment Trust Stocks Ready for Rise? 


With Biggest Boom in History predicted, send quickly for this Forecast, pointing out 
some of today’s most undervalued stocks. Yours for only $1. 


$1 BIG DOUBLE OFFER 


Send $1 for this Forecast — plus 4 Weeks Trial Subscription with Buy, Hold, Sell 
Consensus of 40 Services. 
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 penahnab ieee tibia ards Fill out, clip and mail with $1- ~~~ ~~~ ”~ 
1 
DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. P-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. | 
Rush me complete ‘Forecast for Next 6 Months” with many undervalued stocks, | 

| plus 4 weeks trial subscription with Buy, Sell & Hold Consensus of the 
| ALL for only $1.00 (Air Mail—$1.25). | 
| | 
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oe and forecasts on securi- 
ties of current interest. 
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FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


One Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 
















CONSISTENT PROFITS 
IN STOCKS 


It is a recognized fact that the stock 
market offers investment opportunities 
second to none relative to capital ap- 
preciation. This fact is contingent, how- 
ever, on a person being able to consis- 
tently follow the price trend of individual 
stocks in his buying and selling of such 
stocks. Curtiss Dahl, in his new book, 
“CONSISTENT PROFITS IN THF 
STOCK MARKET,” presents the re- 
sults of extensive research to develop 
a simple procedure to consistently take 
advantage of the wonderful profit oppor- 
tunities in stocks. The first half of the 
book is concerned with presenting and 
illustrating the procedure. The second 
half provides proof of consistent worth- 
while profits over the past 16 years. 
Write for free descriptive pamphlet—you 
will never regret it. Tri-State Offset Co.., 
817-Q Main Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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A GROWING COMPANY 
IN A GROWING WEST 


Serving in Utah, idaho, Wyoming, Colcrado 





















MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





Record of some growth stocks 


Those who are not close to the market 
do not realize what a half-hearted thing 
the summer rise has been. 

During the last week of August, for 
instance, the DJ Industrials rose to 270 
for the first time since 1930 with only 
57 New York Stock Exchange issues 
selling at new 1951 tops during the ses- 
sion. We have come to think of two 
million shares as a “big day,” whereas 
two million shares really is a small 
turnover in relation to the greatly ex- 
panded number of listed shares. 

The public just simply has not been 
trading in the market in a big way. 

The rather sophisticated investors re- 
sponsible for most of the volume keep 
on showing a preference for the same 
type of stocks—growth issues and shares 
fit for institutional or semi-institutional 
portfolios. 

If John Q. Public ever becomes half 
as interested in stocks as he was in 
the 1920s, or even in the early 1930s, 
this market could really go places, with 
an entirely different set of stocks in 
vogue; and a_ four-million-share-day 
would be just a “good day.” 

The odds favor more “public” partici- 
pation before long—with greater inter- 
est in the more speculative stocks 
which thus far have been neglected. 
The thing that may continue to prevent 
it, of course, is fear of war; and the 
thing that might make it, perhaps, is 
fear of inflation. 

Early in the year I said something 
about the DJ Rails’ going to 100 and 
the DJ Industrials’ going to 300 some 
time this year. Barring an actual out- 
break of war, I suspect that my earlier 
expectations may be realized before 
December 31. 

I have been making some computa- 
tions based on the actual behavior of 
a few outstanding “growth” stocks. 
Taking 100 shares of each issue as of 
the end of 1940 and following through 
the cash dividends, stock dividends and 
split-ups up to now, some stimulating 
figures can be put together. 

Broadly, they show that the life in- 
surance issues have been the best stocks 
to own, that the oils have been better 
than the chemicals, and that the papers 
and drugs have been all right, too. A 
few examples: 

One hundred shares of Food Fair 
Stores bought at 13 for $1,300 at the 
end of 1940 has since paid $1,924 in 
cash dividends and has grown to 524 
shares recently worth $10,266. 

One hundred shares of Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance bought at 29% at 
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the end of 1940 for $2,975 has paid 
$2,424 in “stingy” dividends and has 
grown to 400 shares recently worth 
$40,800. That is a little better than 
Connecticut General Life, 100 shares of 
which would have cost $2,375 on the 
same date and since paid $1,860 in 
dividends; it has grown to 200 shares 
worth about $26,600. 

Among the drugs, Merck & Co. is 
interesting. You could have bought 100 
shares for $8,000 at the end of 1940. 
Since then it has paid $6,825 in divi- 
dends and has grown to 600 shares 
lately worth $61,200. If you had bought 
100 shares of Chas. Pfizer at the end of 
1942 for $2,975 you now would have 
900 shares worth $38,250 and in the 
meantime collected $5,715 in cash divi- 
dends. 

Dow Chemicals showing has been 
good enough, but on the record it is 
far from the No. 1 growth stock, even 
though better than most of the chem- 
icals. One hundred shares would have 
cost $14,000 at the end of 1940, has 
paid $5,007 in cash dividends, and now 
has grown to about 430 shares worth 
around $48,000. 

Amerada Petroleum, assuming 100 
shares bought at $4,675 at the end of 
1940, has since paid $6,172 in cash 
dividends and has increased to 400 
shares worth $50,800. 

One hundred shares of Cities Serv- 
ice at the end of 1940 cost only $450; 
it is now 105 shares worth $12,075. 
Likewise, 100 shares of Texas Land 
Trust (possibly more of a “fortuitous” 
stock than a “growth” stock) cost $400 
and now is worth $11,900. 

One hundred shares of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey bought at 33% at the end 
of 1940 has grown to 208 shares worth 
$14,500 plus 10 shares of Consolidated 
Natural Gas, and cash income from the 
investment has been around $3,759, or 
a little more than the original cost. 
Staid Socony-Vacuum could have been 
bought, 100 shares, at the end of 1940 
for only $850; the investment has paid 
$927 in dividends and now is 102 
shares worth about $3,700. 

These figures are the statistical justi- 
fication for the interest in “growth” 
stocks. Can it be done again? Perhaps 
not in these stocks, but certainly in 
some. 

At any rate, sophisticated investors 
and analysts are impressed. 

Two of my candidates to put in good 
performance over the next ten years 
would be Food Fair Stores and Do- 
beckmun. Incidentally, Dobeckmun re- 
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cently increased its dividend for the 
third time this year, and the stock is 
up from 23% to 33 since mentioned in 
this column on July 1. 

The rails, although away behind the 
industrials, have behaved well in the 
face of some very bad news on earn- 
ings for July and August. Loading 
should be better, and earnings higher, 
in September, October and November; 
and maintenance should be somewhat 
lower. Many railroads won’t earn as 
much in 1951 as in 1950, but there 
will be some dividend increases. 

There should be more speculative in- 
terest in rail shares during the fourth 
quarter. 

Most rails are “stocks to buy and 
sell” rather than stocks “to have and 
to hold,” but I think there should be 
trading profits from here in issues like 
Great Northern Pfd., Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, Western Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, Southern Railway, At- 
lantic Coast Line, and Rock Island. 

Pittston looks like an interesting stock 
to hold over a period. The company 
has changed a great deal in recent 
years and has an important natural gas 
potential. The floating supply of the 
stock is limited, and the market at 
times is thin. 

There is some talk of an early divi- 
dend on Pend Oreille Mines & Metals, 
which has been stronger recently at 
around 8%; perhaps a single payment 
of 50¢ would be a good guess. . . . Min- 
ing Corporation of Canada also has 
been moving up, apparently in expec- 
tation that Quemont Mining soon may 
go on a dividend basis; Mining Corpo- 
ration owns about half a share of Que- 
mont for each share of its own stock 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 


issued. . . . The big bottleneck in the 
defense effort is in non-ferrous metals, 
so the Metal Shares are just as much 
war stocks as the Aircrafts. 

Most analysts are impressed with the 
cheapness of the Steel Shares in rela- 
tion to earnings, dividends and pros- 
pects. 

The best all-around values seem to 
be United States Steel and Bethlehem 
Steel. One of the secondary steel issues 
which looks to be too little appreciated 
is Wheeling Steel. It has improved its 
position greatly in recent years. As a 
“growth” stock among the steels, Alle- 
ghany Ludlum has a good deal to com- 
mend it, including a titanium emphasis 
of importance. 

For those who are looking for stocks 
to put away and keep, I would sug- 
gest taking a look at Halliburton Oil 
Well Cementing, Dobeckmun, Nation- 
al Lead, Minneapolis-Honeywell, Lin- 
coln National Life, Champion Paper & 
Fibre, Burlington Mills, American Vis- 
cose, Food Fair Stores and (at these 
prices) Libby-Owens-Ford. 

As trading commitments, right at the 
moment I would lean toward the de- 
fense issues. These include the Metals 
(Howe Sound, Cerro De Pasco), the 
Aircrafts (like United Aircraft, Grum- 
man and Douglas) and the Steels. 

This critical international situation is 
at once the biggest danger to the mar- 
ket (war outbreak probably would 
cause a decline), and the main stimu- 
lant of abnormal business activity and 
good earnings. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





Commodity Year Book 1951 

The editors state the case for sea- 
sonal influences as price-motivating 
factors. They predict a big farm price 
rebound this year accompanied by full- 





WHAT IS THE 
COMMODITY TRADER’S 
INSURANCE POLICY? 


The “stop-loss order.” In the weekly 
bulletins and on-the-spot telegrams sent to 
our subscribers, each trading recommendation 
is accompanied by advice as to exact prices 
at which Stop-loss orders should be placed. 
The selection of proper stop-loss levels is a 
Science in itself. This is just one of the plus 
factors that makes Commodity Trend a service 
you can’t afford to be without. 


Current Commodity Trend bulletins will be 
sent you on request. 
COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 

30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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scale armament activity and new in- 
ventory buying. Study shows that each 
buying period is inevitably followed by 
strong price advances (by Commodity 
Research Bureau, Inc., N. Y., $10). 


Investing at a Profit 

A noted financial writer presents an 
investment program for the big or little 
dollar man. Actual stock and bond 
cases are described along with correct 
procedures for selecting securities. Spe- 
cial attraction: how to construct and 
manage an investment portfolio (by 
Jacob O. Kamm; American Book Co., 
N. Y., $6.00). 


A Modern Course in Salesmanship 

A father and son treatment of selling 
from alpha to omega. Author, lecturer, 
publisher, salesman James Knox has 
counseled some of the biggest sales out- 
fits in U.S. (Knox Business Book Co., 
Oak Park, Ill., $4). 
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CANADIAN 
OIL STOCKS 


A Dynamic Situation in a 
Low-Priced Group 
RECORD-BREAKING four-year 


growth and even greater future 
potentialities are attracting investors’ 
attention to the profit opportunities in 
Canadian oil stocks. 

Reminiscent of the glamorous growth pos- 
sibilities in American oil companies a quarter 
century ago, the new Canadian wells are 
undergoing a rapid development. With the 
start of a $100 million refinery expansion 
program, the completion of a new $90 mil- 
lion pipe line, and drilling expenditures soar- 
ing to a new figure of nearly $4 millions 
weekly, production is now averaging 123% 
above 1950 average levels. Yet geologists are 
convinced that the surface has only been 
scratched; and a further great acceleration of 
production could result from a continued 
impasse in the Iranian oil crisis and other 
uncertainties in oil production elsewhere. 


6 OUTSTANDING ISSUES 


Our new comprehensive Report, ‘“‘Canada’s 
Fortune - Building Opportunity in Black 
Gold”, briefly analyzes 20 leading oil pro- 
ducers and selects 6 issues selling from $1 
to $35 a share for exceptional profit possi- 
bilities. All of these companies were pion- 
eers in the area; all have proven ability to 
find oil and have ample acreage with superior 
management. 

You may secure this exceptional Report 
now for only $1. Take advantage of this 
a speculative opportunity by mailing $1 


OIL STATISTICS CO., Inc. 


Dept. 25, Babson Park, Mass. 











MISLED 
TOO OFTEN? 


TIRED of TIPS? 


READ 
“THE CHARTCRAFT METHOD 
OF POINT AND FIGURE TRADING" 


The most concise and easily read 
book on a practical method that 
reduces stock market trading to 


a mechanical science. 97 pages. 


6x9 inches; over 100 descriptive 
charts. (10 day return privilege) 


$2 a copy, from 


CHARTCRAFT SERVICE 
315 W. 35th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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| Keystone 
Custodian F unds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 














The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me prospectuses describing 


your Organization and the shares of your 
ten Funds. 
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<> FUND 


87th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


20c a share from ordinary income, 
payable September 29, in cash or 
stock at shareholders’ option, to 
stock of record September 13, 1951. 








WALTER L. MORGAN, President 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 








How to Make a Killing’ ° ° 
in Wall Street 
and Keep it! strte « semi te 


To get your copy just clip $1 to this ad. 
and mail to— 


MchAY 


Look for * 


presents in 
tisk and readable 


Dept. 21. 225 Park Avenue 
New York 17. New York 


Expanding Your income” 


by. the same author—coming out in October 





ROME CABL 
Corporation 


ROME - NEW YORK 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable tion has declared 
Dividend No. 21 for 30 cents per 
share on the 4% Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock of the 
Corporation, payable October 1, 
1951, to holders of record at the 
— of i on September 12, 


The Directors also declared com- 
secutive Dividend No. 50 for 25 
cents per share, on the Commos 
Capital Stock of the Corporation. 
payable October 1, 1951, to hold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness on September 12, 1951. 

Joun H. Dyerrt, Secretary 


Rome, N. Y., September 5, 1951 














LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 


Sepiember 5, 1951 
eclared 
share 


The Board of Directors has d 

@ quarterly dividend of 37}4c per 

on the outstanding Commea 

Stock of the Company, payable ea 

ay ay ~ ae. to — olders of record 

a ose usiness on mber 14, 1951. 
Checks will be mailed. ss 


CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 











Your dividend notice in FORBES 
direct nationwide attention of 
influential 


investors in finance 


and industry to your company. 

















STOCK ANAL YSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Investment stocks worth holding 


A HIGHLY selective stock market, such 
as we have had in recent months, is 
full of disappointments and temptations 
for the investor. The neighbor's grass 
is always greener, and all stocks seem 
to be going up, except those you hold. 

Of course, every well-advised inves- 
tor should own his fair share of “aces” 
—of oils and chemicals and the favored 
growth stocks which have performed so 
much better than the general market. 
It may be disappointing to hold stocks 
which have not fully kept pace with the 
star performers, but no one can pick 
up a slam hand all the time. The in- 
vestor should be satisfied with a good 
part score; overbidding usually leads 
to losses. 

The danger of a selective market lies 
in the temptation to shift investment 
emphasis, belatedly, towards those 
groups which have had a big rise in the 
past. 

But the market is fickle, and yester- 
day’s favorites need not necessarily be 
tomorrow's winners. It would not be 
sound investment policy to surrender 
the proven principle of diversification 
merely because there has been a period 
of great selectivity. 

The investor should bear in mind 
that conditions can change. A sound 
and solid income producer, now con- 
temptuously referred to as a sluggish 
performer, will be hailed for its stabil- 
ity when prices of more volatile stocks 
begin to crumble. It is still good policy 
to include a fair amount of such stocks 
in an investment account, even if pros- 
pects of substantial appreciation are 
lacking. 

A fine stock of the defensive type 
is McKesson-Robbins. It has stability 
without stagnation. Earnings of this 
leading wholesaler of drug products 
have fluctuated between $4 and $5 a 
share for the last six fiscal years. While 
dividends have been conservative, aver- 
aging less than 50% of earnings, they 
have been increased gradually and 
were supplemented this summer by a 
10% stock dividend. The present regu- 
lar rate of $2.50 affords a well-protected 
return of 5.9% on the present price, 42%. 
Additional extra dividends may be de- 
clared again next year. 

Columbia Gas System is beginning to 
reap the benefit from the large capital 
investments made in recent years. In 
spite of heavier taxes and the increase 
in the number of shares outstanding, 
earnings on the common promise to 
reach a new high this year, possibly as 
much as $1.35 to $1.40 a share. Such 
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earnings should permit an increase in 
the present dividend rate of 80¢, which 
now requires less than 60% of estimated 
earnings. 

Investors’ patience has been severely 
tested during the expansion period of 
five years, when the stock fluctuated 
within a range of only five points. Such 
patience may soon be rewarded. If the 
annual dividend were increased to $1, 
the stock might advance to about 164 
(for a 6% yield). Columbia Gas has 
been recommended here before as a 
good defensive investment for income 
and gradual growth and appreciation. 
The recommendation stands. 

Halliburton Oil Well Cementing 
Company performs vital and in some 
respects unique services for the oil in- 
dustry. Halliburton’s splendid record 
goes back to 1924, and during this en- 
tire period of 27 years the company has 
never been in the red. Although its 
growth compares favorably with that 
of even the most successful oil compa- 
nies, the stock has advanced only about 
50% since it first became available to 
the investing public in May, 1948. 

Halliburton has neither debt nor pre- 
ferred stock. There are only 1,312,000 
common shares outstanding. Gulf Oil, 
Pure Oil, Humble Oil and the Texas 
Company own 80,000 shares each and 
Sun Oil owns 40,000 shares. 

The excess profits tax will keep 1951 
earnings close to last year’s net of $6.07 
a share. Dividends, however, may be 
increased to $3 (against $2.874 in 
1950) for a return of better than 8% on 
the present price, 36%. This is a stock 
of good investment quality, combining 
a large income with growth and better- 
than-average appreciation prospects. 

The common stock of Tri-Continental 
Corp., the largest closed-end invest- 
ment trust, at 13%, is still selling at a 
discount of 33% from its net asset value 
of $20.49 a share on August 24. The 
stock has advanced more than 30% since 
it was first recommended in this col- 
umn last December, or about fwice as 
much as the rise in the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average. Because of the com- 
pany’s highly-leveraged capitalization, 
Tri-Continental common should con- 
tinue to outperform the averages—iD 
both directions, of course. This stock is 
speculative, but well suited for those 
who wish to participate fully in a ris- 
ing market. Dividend payments have 
totaled $1.02 a share for the last 12 
months. The management recently an- 


nounced its intention to place the stock 


on a quarterly dividend basis. 
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| CANADA DRY} 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


prabenes greed pas 
Aregular quarterly dividen 

$ 10625 per share on the $4.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 
was declared, payable October 
1, 1951 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
on September 14, 1951. 


Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of $0.20 
per share on the CommonStock 
was declared, payable October 
1, 1951 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
on September 14, 1951. 
Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed. 


Wo. J. WILLIAMS, 
Vice-Pres. & Secy. 















































































ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 
COMMON STOCK 
A regular quarterly di- 
vidend ef 37)4¢ per share 
on the Common Stock 
has been declared, pay- 
able September 20, 1951 
te steckholders of record 
at the close of business 

September 10, 1951. 


The transfer books will 
not be closed. 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 
August 24, 1951. 




















TS 
20. 
CENTURY 
FOX 


TWENTIETH GENTURY- 


FOX FILM CORPORATION 


August 23, 1951 

A quarterly cash dividend of 
50 per share on the outstand- 
ng Common Stock of this 
Corporation has been declared 
Payable September 29, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 


7, 1951. 
DONALD A. HENDERSON, 
Treasurer. 
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@MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 67 


A dividend ef twenty-five cents 
(25) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
steck of this Cerporation, payable 
ean September 28, 1951, to stock- 
holders ef record at the close of 
business en September 6, 1951. 


A. R. BERGEN, 
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. PLASTICS 


CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


TT Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


4%% PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter ef $1.1234 per 
share, payable October 1, 1951, to 
holders * record at the close of busi- 
ness September 7. 1951, 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable October 1, 1951, to holders of 
record at the close of business 
September 7, 1951. 

COMMON STOCK 
75 cents per share, payable Septem- 
ber 22, 1951, to holders ef record at 
thecloseofbusinessSeptember7,1951. 
' R. O. GILBERT 


Secre 
August 28, 1951. 7 


q 














Secretary. 
Augest 27, 1951. 


_————— 






























CALUMET AND HECLA 
CONSOLIDATED COPPER CO. 







The Board of Directors of Calumet and 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Company 
‘no = yah groan Ragone — 
.20) per share, payable September 2 
1951 to dodibaliere of wens at the close 
of business September 4, 1951. Checks 
will be sali’ from the Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 










J. H. Exxiort, Secretary 






Boston, Mass., August 23, 1951 











C.L.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in 
eash has been declared on the Common Stock 
ef C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable October 1, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business September 10, 
1951. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
August 23, 1951. 

















SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 





Stock Dividends 


Mi Preferred and Common 


The Board of Directors 
of Safeway Stores, Incor- 
porated,on August 29, 
1951,declared quarterly 


dividends on the Com- 
pany’s $5.00 par value Common 


Stock and 4% Preferred Stock. 


The dividend on the Common 


Stock is at the rate of 60¢ per share, 
and is payable October 1, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 19, 1951. 


The Dividend on the 4% Preferred 






























US.F.&G. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
Pany has declared a dividend of 
fifty cents a share payable on Octo- 
ber 15, 1951, to stockholders of rec- 
ord September 26, 1951. 

CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK, 


Secretary 




























August 22, 1951 





ALLIED 
CHEMICAL 


& DYE CORPORATION 


Quarterly dividend No. 122 
of Fifty Cents ($.50) per share 
has been declared onthe Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, 
payable September 20, 1951 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Septem- 
ber 7, 1951. 


W. C. KING, Secretary 
August 28, 1951. 



































eptember 15, 1951 
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Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per 
share and is payable October 1, 1951 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 19, 1951. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
August 29, 1951. 














Allegheny Ludium Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 
August 23, 1951, a dividend of fifty 
cents (50c) per share was declared 
[ML on the Common Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable September 29, 1951, 
to Common stockholders of record at 

the close of business on September 14, 1951. 


S. A. McCASKEY, JR. 
Secretary. 











THOUGHTS 





Needed more than ever is a better 
understanding of incentives to produc- 
tion. When the price control officials 
take due account of the need for pre- 
serving incentives—and when the Con- 
gress also takes this into consideration 
in the making of tax rates—there will 
be a better chance to restrain all groups 
and curb inflationary trends. 

—Davin LAWRENCE. 


The highest compact we can make 
with our fellow is: Let there be truth 
between us two forevermore. 

—EMERSON. 


Indiscriminate use of the radio denies 

a man the opportunities for reflection 

and for satisfying those needs of with- 

drawal of which silent prayer is only 
one manifestation. 

—JusTice FELIX FRANKFURTER. 


To contrive is nothing! To construct 
is something! To produce is everything! 
—Capt. Eppre RICKENBACKER. 


We must make the truth as simple, 
as persuasive, as impelling, and as in- 
teresting as the lie often seems to be. 
The truth can never enslave, it can 
never mesmerize. The truth is always 
within us. We do not awaken to an 
external fact, but to an eternal birth- 
right which is the innermost of reali- 
ties. Let us, then, recapture our think- 
ing by getting back to first principles. 
When once we see the meaning of 
God, and man’s relationship to Him, 
nothing can ever enslave our thinking 
again. —Erwin D. CaNnHAM. 


Good company and good discourse 
are the sinews of virtue. 
—IzaaK WALTON. 


Sometimes one pays most for the 
things one gets for nothing. 
—ALFRED EINSTEIN. 


Every man stamps his value on him- 
self. The price we challenge for our- 
selves is given us by others. Man is 
made great or little by his own will. 

—ScHILLER. 


Freedom is placed in jeopardy more 
by those who will not exercise it than 
by those who will not permit it. Indif- 
ference opens more gates to the enemy 
than does tyranny. 

—Epwin McNett Poreart, D.D. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


A researcher digging through old 
archives in Brooklyn Public Library 
came across a wage and price ceiling 
law adopted December 31, 1776, by 
the General Assembly of the State of 
Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions. Milk was to be sold for no more 
than 9 cents a gallon and tobacco for 5 
cents a pound. Barbers might charge 
3% cents for a shave and the carpenter 
receive 70 cents a day. Lodging for a 
night was set at 5 cents. 

—NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER. 


There is no duty we so much under- 
rate as the duty of being happy. By 
being happy, we sow anonymous bene- 
fits upon the world, which remain un- 
known even to ourselves, or when they 
are disclosed, surprise nobody so much 
as the benefactor. —STEVENSON. 


He alone is an acute observer, who 
can observe minutely without being 
observed. —LAVATER. 


A certain amount of opposition is a 
great help to a man; it is what he 
wants and must have to be good for 
anything. Hardship and opposition are 
the native soil of manhood and self- 
reliance. 


Suit the action to the word, the word 
to the action; with this special obser- 
vation, that you overstep not the mod- 
esty of nature. —SHAKESPEARE. 


New discoveries in science . . . will 
continue to create a thousand new 
frontiers for those who still would ad- 
venture. —HERBERT HOOveER. 


The ascending spiral cf greatness in 
America has risen because industry 
has produced wealth, which in turn 
has supported educational institutions, 
which in turn have supplied leadership 
to industry in order that with each suc- 
ceeding generation it might produce 
more wealth. —WALLACE F. BENNETT. 


—JOHN NEAL. . 


There is a calculated risk in every. 
thing. There has been a calculated risk 
in every stage of American develop. 
ment. The nation was built by me 
who took risks—pioneers who were nq 
afraid of the wilderness, business me 
who were not afraid of failure, sciep 
tists who were not afraid of the truth 
thinkers who were not afraid of prog 
ress, dreamers who were not afraid ¢ 
action. —Brooxs ATKINSox 


For one word a man is often deemed 
to be wise, and for one word hej 
often deemed to be foolish. We shoul 
be careful indeed what we say. 

—ConFucm 


Self-reliance and self-respect # 
about as valuable commodities as w 
can carry in our pack through life. 

—LuTHER BURBAM 


It isn’t how little you know that ma 
ters, but how anxious you are to lean 
—SUNSHINE MAGAZIN 


Opportunities do not come with ther 
value stamped upon them. Every ow 
must be challenged. A day dawns, quit 
like other days; in it, a single hor 
comes, quite like other hours; but i 
that day and in that hour the chane 
of a lifetime faces us. 

—MaALtTBIE Bascoa 


I have always been among those wi 
believed that the greatest freedom ¢ 
speech was the greatest safety, becaut 
if a man is a fool the best thing tod 
is to encourage him to advertise t 
fact by speaking. —Wooprow W110 


If the free peoples of the world pe 
form as I know they can perform, the 
will be able to reverse the classic Ma 
ist slogan and say to the distressed at 
enslaved workers behind the Curtai 
“Arise, you have nothing to lose | 
your chains.” —Paut G. HorrMa 


The pursuit of truth shall set you it 
—even if you never catch up with it 
—CLARENCE DARRO 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by H. M. Nevison, Mon- 
treal, Canada. What’s your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


And, 
reward is with me, to give every man 
according as his work shall be. 


behold, I come quickly; and my 


—REVELATION 22:12 
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With television, when little Phil Rizzuto steps up to bat for the 
New York Yankees, he steps into millions of homes. Preceded, 
of course, by Nickel—the metal that ‘‘hatches’’ the electrons 


that help put the see into TV! 


Whether you're behind the bat ————— 
... OF behind the camera 
... OF in front of your TV screen 


... you have an “Unseen Friend” in Nickel 


“Tt puts the see into TV,’’—that’s what people 
say about Nickel. 


They say this because there is Nickel in 
the tubes of television cameras, transmitting 
stations, and receiving sets. 


And Nickel, coated with special oxides, 
‘hatches’? the electrons that miraculously 
bring the Yankee Stadium, headline news 
events, your favorite Broadway personality 
into your living room. 

You don’t see this Nickel because it’s in 
various hidden places all through the television 
System —coils and speakers as well as tubes. 


All this you may not see. But you can see 
why Nickel is important to your welfare. And 
why it is called, ‘“Your Unseen Friend.”’ 


No matter who you are... no matter what 
you do... you have an ‘‘Unseen Friend’’ in 
Nickel. Know ‘‘Your Unseen Friend’’ better. 
Write for your free copy of ‘‘The Romance of 
Nickel’’...The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., Dept. 416a, New York 5, N.Y. 































The play’s the thing in baseball. And your TV 
cameraman gets an assist from ‘‘Your Unseen 


The tube makes the picture—brings ball games and dance bands and 
Broadway shows right into your living room. And, in part at least, it’s 
the Nickel in this picture tube that makes your reception so clear and 
sharp and lifelike. 


sci THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY INC. 


€ 1961, T.I.N. Co. N I C k e | ... Your Unseen Friend 





PORT WITHOUT 
PARALLEL::: 


Americas Fastest 


(Cro win "g Sesport 


Serving the world’s greatest 
industrial area is Philadelphia, 
the nation’s second largest and 
fastest-growing seaport, offering 
a long list of advantages that save 
time . . . shave costs. Three great 
railroads and more than a thou- 
sand motor lines have direct 
access to shipside. And the Port 
provides berths for one hundred 
and forty-seven 500-foot ships! 
Here your cargo is moved swiftly, 


economically by modern equip- 
ment, including lift trucks, gan- 
try cranes, grain elevators, and 
coal and ore-handling facilities. 
Here electric power is abundant 
—ready for today’s needs and 
geared for a steady expansion. 
Here is ample warehousing . . . 
a force of 10,000 skilled water- 
front workers. Put your plant in 
the doorway to the markets of 
the world . 


PHILADELPHIA 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Serving the Wor/ds 
Greatest (ndustria/ Area 





